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PREFACE. 


[’ is hoped that the size and interest of Journal No. 27 may 

justify the unavoidable delay in its appearance which was due 
some months earlier. The Folk-Song Society is once more greatly 
indebted to Miss A. G. Gilchrist (A.G.G.), Mr. Frederick Keel, Mr. 
Frank Kidson (F.K.) and Dr. R. Vaughan Williams (R.V.W.), for 
their valuable help in annotating, etc. Notes initialled L E B. are 
by the Editor. 

LUCY E. BROADWOOD. 


41, Drayton Court, 
Lonpon, S.W. Io. 


INTRODUCTION, 


HE present number of the Journal consists of songs noted in Dorset by the 

late Henry Edward Denison Hammond (born 1866, died tg10). They have 

been chosen from the very large collection made by him, in Worcestershire, Somerset 

and Dorset, during 1905 and 1906, and deposited with the Secretary of the Folk- 
Song Society early in the following year. 

In 1907, Journal No. 11 was published, consisting of a number of valuable songs 
taken from the same manuscript collection and edited by Mr. Hammond himself. 
His Introduction to Journal No. 11 tells us—all too briefly—of the way in which his 
“ song-hunt ’’ was begun and continued for two years; whilst the Obituary in 
Journal No. 15 (published in 1910) gives a short sketch of his life’s work, touching 
on his distinction as a scholar of wide culture, a fine athlete and a man of singular 
modesty and personal charm. 

Mr. Hammond was a native of Somerset ; he knew his own county and the ad- 
joining counties intimately and was in perfect sympathy with country people and 
things. It was inevitable that during the preparation of these songs for publication 
many questions of interest should arise which only the collector could answer. The 
notes which he jotted down on the manuscripts, or sent in the form of private letters 
to the present editor, have all been carefully made use of, but one regrets that the 
details given are so few. 

The spelling of surnames and place-names is not always uniform in the manu- 
scripts. This is evidently due to the inexperience of a copyist employed sometimes 
to reduplicate texts only. In his letters Mr. Hammond points out that trifling dis- 
crepancies had resulted from this ; discrepancies which he hoped to correct at leisure. 
His last illness made this impossible. His spelling has been adopted where available. 

During Mr. Hammond's life-time sixteen of his Dorset songs, with piano accom- 
paniments by Mr. Cecil Sharp, were published by Novello and Co., Wardour Street. 

A list of the singers of songs in this Journal is given overleaf. Those marked 
with an asterisk also supplied songs published in Journal No. 11.—ED. 


THE SINGERS. 


BAKER, Mr. Jacob, Bere Regis, (aged about 48). A carter. Learned a number 
of his songs from one Clark, who learned his songs in Sussex. 

*BARRATT (or BARRETT), Mr. Robert, Puddletown, (aged about 69). Agricultural 
labourer. A typical Dorset man. Sang with a weak voice which had 
formerly been a good tenor. 


BARTLETT, Mrs., Halstock. 


*BARTLETT, Mr. William, Wimborne Union, (aged 83). Worked chiefly as a carter 
in the Piddle country and in Bridport. Had never in his life been “ further 
than Salisbury.” Evidently had been a great singer. 


Brown, Mr. William, Nether Compton. 
CONYBEARE, Mr., Combe Florey. 


Davy, Mr. William, Beaminster Union. 
DIMENT, Mr. Jesse, Corscombe. 
Dowben, Mr. George, Lackington, Piddlehinton. 


*E..iott, Mr. Joseph, Todber, near Marnhull, (aged about 70). Formerly a fisher- 
man off Newfoundland, having gone out with some sixty other men, 
chiefly from Dorset, ‘‘ about fifty-five years ago”’ (in 1905). They started 
from Dartmouth. He learned nearly all his songs while fishing. 


ForsEy, Mrs., Watton, Bridport. 
*GALE, Mrs. R., Powerstock. 
GreGory, Mr. S., Beaminster. 


GULLIVER, Mrs., Combe Florey. A “ wonderful woman,” with an apparently 
endless number of songs, old and new. She learned nearly all her old songs 
from her mother, who had them from her mother and from old people 
long since dead. 

House, Mr. George, Beaminster. 

Hunt, Mr. Matthew, Sherborne. 


MILLER, Mr. William, (aged 85), Wootton Fitzpaine. 


Moore, Mr. George, Haselbury Bryan, (aged about 65). Formerly a cattle-drover. 
Born at Droop, son of a publican. In his early days had travelled between 
Sturminster and Priddy in the Mendips. 


Perry, Mrs., Cheddington. 
Perry, Mr. J., South Perrot. 
PooLe, Mr. Tom, Beaminster. 


Roper, Mr. George, Blandford Union, (aged over 80). A noted singer in his day, 
in Charlton Marshall, near Blandford. Learnt his songs from his parents 
and old folk of his neighbourhood. 


*SARTIN, Mrs. Edith, Corscombe. 


SLADE, Mr., Dorchester. 
STEER, Mrs., South Perrot. 
*TAUNTON, Mr. Joseph, Corscombe. 
Tuck, Mrs., Beaminster. 
Way, Mr. Henry, Bridport Union, (aged 59). 
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NARRATIVE BALLADS. 


1.—THE MERRY BROOMPIELD. 
[BROOMFIELD HILL.] 
FIRST TUNE. 


Noted by H. F. D. Hammond. SuNG By Mrs. Perry, aT C 
MIXOLYDIAN INFLUENCE. 


they were ri - ding side by side A... wa-ger she did lay. 
(a) 


(6) 


‘* T’ll bet to you five hundred pounds, 
Five hundred pounds to one, 

That a maid I will go to a merry green wood 
And a maid I will return.” 


3 When she arrived to a merry green wood 
Her love lay fast asleep, 
With a grey nag and a silver saddle on 
And a greyhound under his feet. 


4 Three times she rode around his head, 
Six times around his feet, 
Nine times she kissed his cherry, cherry cheek 
As he lay fast asleep. 


5 She took the ring off her right hand, 
Put it on his left hand, 
To let him know she had a-been there— 
And so quickly gone again. 
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a 
It’s of a Lord the North Count-rie, He court-ed a la dy gay; As 
) 
=== 
D 


When he woke out of his sleep 
The birds began to sing, 

Saying ‘‘ Awake, awake, awake, Master ! 
Your true love’s gone again ! ”’ 


“* I wish my love was back again, 
Was back again!’”’ he cried [cried he] 

“ Then all the birds of the merry green wood 
Should have their fill of she |” 


For other tunes (practically all distinct from one another) and texts, see Journal, 
Vol. iii, p. 69 (with a Dorian tune noted by Mr. Hammond in Dorset), and Vol. iv, 
pp. 110-115, where there are also full references concerning the ballad. The fore- 
going Dorset text is very incomplete and leaves out some of the chief points, viz. the 
sleeping-draught given by the lady to the squire ; her use of the magical broom-sprig 
as he lies sleeping ; and his dialogue with his “ nag” and greyhound who, in fuller 
versions, are blamed by their master for not arousing him, and explain that they did 
their best. However, in this fragment the birds converse with him (a ballad-device 
of great antiquity) and in verse 4* there is a very interesting survival of the magical, 
mystical ‘“‘ Triple Threes ” which from Pythagoras’ time down to the present day 
have played so important a part in the symbolism of the Western World, including 
that of bodies so dissimilar as the Roman Church and the Masonic Fraternities. 

The second tune in this Journal is closely allied to that in Vol. iv, p. 114. It was 
noted, also in Somerset, by Mr. Sharp who took down twelve variants of the same 


air in that county. The text differs but little from Mr. Sharp’s, except for one 
extra verse which runs : 
She took the ring from her little finger, 
She placed it on his right hand, 
That he might know when he awoke 
That his love had been there and gone. 


That a ballad so full of magic should have survived in Somerset and Dorset is not 
surprising in the light of Miss M. A. Murray’s anthropological study The Witch-Cult 
of Western Europe (1921), where a mass of documents prove how wide-spread the 
cult was in those counties throughout long centuries, and how persistent and organised 
it still was, there, in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

In Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border there is a ‘‘ Broomfield Hill” version with 
fourteen verses, but no tune. Scott and Buchan “ dressed up”’ their traditional 
material so freely that it is unfortunately impossible to tell whether their ‘‘ Broomfield 
Hill” original contained the verses which seem peculiar to their texts. These intro- 
duce an old “ witch-woman”’ who instructs the lady what spells to work with the 
broom-sprig, her magic circles and finger-rings. Child devotes much attention to 
the history of this ballad, and raises the question, which tormented the mind of 


* See also the Somerset text in Journal, Vol. iv, p. 112. 
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William Chappell, as to a possible connection between the ‘ Broom, broom on hill ” 
mentioned in The Complaynt of Scotland (1549) and in Laneham’s Letter from Kenil- 
worth (1575) and the various later and traditional “ bonny broom ”’ ballads. Chappell, 
unable to identify the tune of “ Broom, broom on hill”; rather confusedly goes 
off into presenting a mistaken theory of his concerning “‘ The Broom of Cowden- 
knowes ’’* ; and it is not made clear by him whence he has taken his tune “ O the 
broom efc. of Cowdenknowes ”’ which he states to be more than seventy years older 
than a superior version in The Beggar's Opera and Thomson’s Orpheus Caledonius 
(1725). As Chappell’s tune may possibly have had a common origin with the 
favourite Somerset “‘ Merry Broomfield ’’ air (a variant of which is here given) it is 
quoted for comparison, in case it should help towards tracing the long-sought six- 
teenth century song. 

Mr. Frank Kidson does not think that ‘‘ The Merry Broomfield” has any con- 
nection with ‘ Broom on Hill” or with ‘‘ The Broom of Cowdenknowes,”’ and refers 
us to The Dancing Master (from 1650 to 1698,) and Musick’s Delight on the Cithren 
(1666) for a tune entitled “ Broom, the bonny, bonny broom.”—L. E. B. 


THE MERRY BROOMFIELD. 


SECOND TUNE, 


Noted by H. A. Jeboult and Sunc By Mr. CONYBEARE, 
H. E. D. AT COMBE FLOREY, SOMERSET, 1905. 


And ‘twas once up-on a time they were 


* He was not aware that Cowdenknowes is a beautiful property familiar to all who know 
Tweedside. Allan Ramsay gives a version of the ballad, without music, in his Tea Table Mis- 
cellany (1724).—L. E. B. 
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Squire, Squire in the  mer- ry green- wood, He 

court - ed oa la - dy gay; 
pas -sing of a joke That a wa - ger she would Iay, 


O, THE BROOM, THE BONNY, BONNY BROOM. 
(THE BROOM OF COWDENKNOWES). 


From Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time. 


= ma 


The second tune above has a good deal of resemblance to the old tune “ The 


Mermaid ’’* (“‘ One Friday Night as we set sail’’) as found in popular collections, 
such as John Farmer’s Gaudeamus.—A. G. G. 


2.—THE BAILIFF’S DAUGHTER ISLINGTON.) 


FIRST VERSION. 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. Sune sy Mr. R. Barratt, 
AEOLIAN. AT PUDDLETOWN, 1905. 
4 


BAILLIE’S DAUGHTER [OF ISLINGTON.] 


SECOND VERSION. 


? ZOLIAN DORIAN. SunG By Mr. J. Perry, aT SoutH JUNE, 1906. 


* First published by Chappell, in his Pop. Music, under the title ‘‘ The Stormy Winds do 


blow.” Chappell noted it in 1840, from the singing of Mr. Charles Sloman.—L. E. B. 
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THIRD VERSION. 


SuNnG By Mrs. SARTIN, AT CORSCOMBE, JULY, 1906. 


SEOLIAN INFLUENCE. (a) 


Mr. Hammond took down only the tunes to the “ Bailiff's Daughter’”’ as “ the 
usual words were sung.” A solitary verse was noted from Mr. Barratt, as being less 
common : 


Then all the pretty girls of Islington 
Went out to sport and play, 

Except ’t was the bailiff’s daughter so fair, 
Awhile she stoled away. 


For other tunes see Journal, Vol. i, pp. 125, 209. That on p. 125 (noted from a 
Sussex-Surrey singer) is of the same “‘ How should I your true love know?” type 
as these Dorset tunes. The totally distinct and beautiful air on p. 209 is generally 
used to the ballad in Sussex and Surrey at the present day and was noted by the 
Rev. John Broadwood before 1840, and by myself more than half a century later, in 
those counties (see Sussex Songs, Broadwood and Birch Reynardson). In Chappell’s 
Pop. Music a tune, in the minor, is given as that used in the ballad-opera of The 
Jovial Crew (1731). It is there called ‘‘ The Baily’s Daughter of Islington.” Two 
of the Dorset singers have preserved the old title. Chappell states that Dr. Rimbault 
found a similar tune in a lute MS. under the name of “ The jolly Pinder.’’ One 
suspects Chappell’s “ Jovial Crew ’’ tune to have undergone alterations in tonality. 
A second tune in Chappell’s Pop. Music is that known to all Victorian musical 
amateurs, having been harmonised for Chappell by Sir George Macfarren and popu- 
larised as a drawingroom song in the early “ sixties’ of the last century. Chappell 
gives it as “ the traditional tune commonly sung throughout the country.”” How- 
ever I doubt whether collectors would endorse that statement. I have myself only 
met with it once, and that was in Herts where I noted it in 1898 from an admirable 
singer, a shepherd boy aged 15. After he had sung me some fourteen traditional 
songs he said “ I know one short song, but it’s not much, I think.”” He then sang 
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3 
. 


“ The Bailiff's Daughter” to the tune popularised by Macfarren’s arrangement ; 
and in a version so closely following it that an impression was left on me that it 
might have been learned by some singer at school, or at a village concert.* The 
ballad with this same tune is published in cheap single song form. There are broad- 
side versions in the Roxburghe, Douce and Pepys Collections, entitled ‘“‘ True Love 
requited, or The Bayliff’s Daughter of Islington,’’ and some copies direct that it is 
to be sung to a “ North-Country tune, or I have a good old Mother at Home.” This is 
worth tracing. The Dorset tunes show what beautiful variety of cadences we get 
in our folk-music.—L. E. B. 


With reference to Miss Broadwood’s footnote on p. 36 I have heard, upon good 
authority, the tale of Chappell’s ‘ Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington” air being the 
composition of Rimbault. He had heard that a certain man in the North was ac- 
quainted with the tune; but finding that he was either too shy to sing, or of no 
vocal ability, Dr. Rimbault composed the tune himself. Perhaps he founded his 
composition upon the fragment he had noted.—F. K. 


As regards the attribution of the popular (Chappell) tune to Dr. Rimbault, it seems 
to me more likely that it is a modernised version of a beautiful Mixolydian tune 
which I obtained in Sussex to the words ‘‘ Mother, mother, make my bed.” See 
Journal, Vol. v, p. 135, where a reference is also given to Dr. Vaughan Williams’s 
variant of the same tune (Journal, Vol. iii, p. 304).—A. G. G. 


3-—-THE BOLD FISHERMAN. 


FIRST TUNE. 


SunG By Mr. GeorGe Roper, 
Noted by H. EB. D, Hammond. BLANDFORD, 1905. 


ese 


. one May morn-ing, down by a 


the 


* Many years ago a lady assured me that she had been told that Dr. Rimbault once confessed 
that he had himself com that “ Bailifi’s Daughter’’ tune! I give this bit of gossip for 
what it is worth.—L. E. B. 
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ri - ver side, "Twas 

there I spied... a fish - man ro - ving down tide, 


Good morning to you, fisherman ! how came you fishing here ? ”’ 
“I’m fishing for my lady fair, all down the river clear.” 


’Twas then he rowed his boat to shore, and tied it to a stake, 
And walked up to this fair lady her lily white hand to take. 


Then he pulled off his morning gown, and laid it on the ground. 
’Twas then she spied three chains of gold, all round his neck was bound. 


Then she fell on her bended knees, ‘‘ Your on, Sir,’’ she cried, 
“ For calling you a fisherman a-roving on the tide.” 


“ Rise up, rise up, my lady fair, and don’t downdaunted be, 
For not a word that you have said the least offended me. 


So take me to your* father’s house and we will married be, 
And you shall have your fisherman to row you on the sea.” 


SECOND TUNE. 


Noted by H. E, D, Hammond. SuNnG By Mrs, Forsgy, at WATTON, 
ist verse. Bripport, May, 1906. 


As... I walk’d out one May morn- ing, 


side, "Twas there I spied fish-er-man come ro - ving the 


and verse. 


tide ‘Good morn-ing to..... you, fish - a-aee how came you fish - ing 


here?” i my  ila-dy fair, all down the ver clear.” 


According to Mr. Hammond, Mrs. Forsey sang practically the same words as Mr. 
Roper’s. Her tune is that most generally used for the ‘ Bold Fisherman.” Mr. 
Roper’s air and that in English County Songs are distinct from one another and from 
the above. The first appearance of this song in print was in 1893, when my version, 


* Properly; “ I'll take you to my father’s house.” 
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down by a tviw. ver 


collected in Hertfordshire, was included in English County Songs. The illiterate 
singer told me that it was “ ancients of days old,” and I incline to think he was 
right. Since 1893 collectors have met with it very often. Mr. C. Sharp gives a 
harmonised version in Songs from Somerset (with a compiled and adapted text by 
C. Marson) ; and there are variants in Journal, Vol. i, p. 138; Vol. v, pp. 132-5; 
and Vol. vii, p. 2. In Vol. v, I have given reasons for thinking that the song (which, 
it should be noted, ts often used as a Christmas Carol) has a mystical origin, signifying 
the union of the Saviour with the human soul. Mr. George R. S. Mead, the well- 
known authority on Gnostic and mystical Early Christian writings and symbolism, 
wrote as follows, after reading my notes in Vol. v (October 5th, 1915): ‘I think 
there is no doubt that ‘“‘ The Bold Fisherman ”’ song is to be interpreted on the lines 
you indicate. The fish and Fisher symbolism permeates Christian tradition con- 
sistently and continuously throughout the centuries. There is an enormous wealth 
of references that industry has collected. The Fisherman was one of the commonest 
figures of the Christ, wide-spread among the people. Indeed, he is not only the 
Fisherman, but the Fisher King, as he is in this song.’’ The Editor of Notes and 
Queries (August 14th, 1915) in reviewing that Journal writes ‘‘ Somewhat apart from 
the rest [of the contents] is the theme of ‘ The Bold Fisherman’ with ‘ three robes 
of gold ’ which the editor—we think quite correctly—attributes to a mystical source ; 
seeing in it an allegory of the union of Christ with the human soul.” The three robes, 
or chains, of gold are very persistent in the numerous texts (cf. the three ‘‘ Soul 
Vestures ” in G. R. S. Mead’s The World Mystery) ; and in a MS. version, noted by 
Mr. C. Sharp at Southwater, we read that the lady 


. beheld three chains of gold 
Went twinkling three times round.* 
Then she fell on her bended knees, 
And “ Mercy |” she did call, 

“‘ [For] calling you a bold fisherman ; 
I’m sure you are some Lord.” 

“ T’ll take you to my Father’s house 
And married we will be, 

For you shall have a bold fisherman 
To row you on the sea.’’+ 


* “ To‘ have a golden girdle ’ is to restrain all the movements of our changeful thoughts by 
the bands of love alone.”’ (St. Gregory). A “‘ Girdle of gold ’’=Emblem of the endowment of 
wisdom.” (G. A. Gaskell’s Dictionary of the Sacred Language). 


“Sure Helm! . . . Fisher of men who are saved, catching the chaste fishes with sweet life 
from the hateful waves of a sea of vices." (A Hymn to Christ the Saviour, by Clement of Alexan- 
dria). See also Origen’s terms “ Fish caught by the divine Fisherman” and “ Children drawn 
out of the water”’ ; also the aspect of Baptism peculiarly attractive to the mind of Clement of 
Alexandria. By him it was known as “ Jilumination”’ =ignorance changed to knowledge. For 
this and further most interesting information see ‘Lollington’s Clement of Alexandria. 
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Another MS. text, noted by Mr. Sharp in Somerset, ends : 


He took her by the lily-white hand,* 
Crying ‘‘ Follow, follow me, 

I'll take you to my Father’s house 
And married we will be.” 


The words ‘‘ Follow, follow me,” which I have not met with in other texts, are very 
striking, calling to mind Matthew iv, 19, where Christ says “‘ Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men.’’ As a rule the “ fisherman ”’ addresses his “‘ bride ’’ as 
“ Lady,” with all courtesy : Mr. Sharp’s old singer, of 75, at Bridgwater, sang : 


“* Rise up, rise up, you fair lady ; 
No offence thou’st give to me 
In calling me a fisherman 
Come rolling down the sea.”’ 


In view of a mystical origin, it may be well to point out that my Hertfordshire version 
(in English County Songs), which has a decidedly old tune and has preserved several 
old expressions such as “ He’s tained (sic) her by her lilywhite hand,” has a more 
distinctly allegorical beginning than most : 
As I walked out one summer morning 
On purpose to meet my bride, 


Oh, there I saw my fair pretty maid 
Come rowing down the tide.” 


On the other hand, the second line of the third verse : 


He boldly ste up to her 

And he cheeks and side, 

And he’s tained her by her lily white hand 
And rowed her down the tide. 


had seemed absurd until latterly, when it flashed upon me that “ sighed’ might be 
the correct spelling. If so, 1 suggest, with all reverence, that we may have here an 
echo of Mark vii, 35, 36: ‘And looking up to heaven he sighed, and saith unto 
him, Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. And straightway his ears were opened and 
the string of his tongue was loosed.” The “kiss” and the “ sigh,” followed by the 
“ bride’s ’’ sudden realisation that he is no common fisherman but the ‘“‘ Lord,” who 
has been seeking her “ for her own sweet sake’ and will lead her to his Father’s 
house as his beloved spouse, suggest so many scriptural and medieval parallels that 
we cannot afford to impatiently dismiss a theory which has been put forward in these 
notes, and in Vol. v, with the hope that more light may be thrown on the subject. 


* Clement of Alexandria, who had been received into the Gnostic school, exclaimed “ I am 
led by the light of the torch to the view of heaven and of God. 1 become holy by initiation. The 
Lord Himself is the hierophant, who, leading the candidate for initiation to the Light, seals him and 
presents him to the Father, to be preserved for ever.’’—L. E. B. 
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In most versions of the song the fisherman ties “ his boat unto a stake.” It is 
therefore very interesting to find landing-stages, stakes, and the like, occurring as 
definite religious symbols in the East and West. Amongst many instances in Gaskell’s 
Dictionary of the Sacred Language we find : ‘“‘ Moortnc-post: A symbol of the 
Higher Self to which the soul must be consciously attached.”” And Bunyan is quoted 
thus: ‘‘ The promise [of salvation] is like a mighty cable, that is fastened by one end 
to a ship,” etc. 

If it be argued that elaborately mystical ideas of the Early Christian Fathers can 
hardly have survived amongst unlettered English country-folk we can but point to 
the survival of such carols as ‘‘ The Carnal and the Crane,” ‘“‘ The Holy Well” and 
others embodying apocryphal legends, ‘‘ The Bells of Paradise ’’ with its mysterious 
“ Grail” suggestions, and the curious “One O!”’ chant. But we need not go back 
to pre-Reformation times for instances of the ‘“ divine Fisherman” symbolism, for 
John Bunyan’s writings supply us with such a wealth of imagery concerning water, 
rivers, sea, fish and fishermen, etc., that the reading of his discourses (unknown to 
me at the time my notes in Vol. v, were written) has greatly confirmed me in my 
theory. This is what Bunyan says: “ The sea is a figure of the world” . . . Now 
also out of the world, that mystical sea, as fishers do out of the natural, both Christ 
and his servants catch mystical fish.”” And again ‘‘ Hence it is that this river [Water 
of Life] is said to ‘ go down to the desert and to the sea’ (Ezek. xlvii, 8) where all kind 
of fishes are. By sea is meant the World, and by fish the people.’’ And he elsewhere 
paraphrases and amplifies this idea. When analysing our traditional ballad care- 
fully it is interesting to find that ‘‘ Down by {,}.} river clear” occurs in most of the 
versions. This does not seem very remarkable until we meet with this passage in 
Bunyan’s superb discourse “ Of the River of Water of Life”: ‘‘ ‘ He shewed me a 
pure river of water of life, clear.’ This term has also its peculiar significance.” 
Bunyan then devotes many pages to expounding the mystical meanings and appli- 
cations of this one word “ clear.” In another fine discourse, ‘‘ Come, and welcome, 
to Jesus Christ,” one might almost suppose Bunyan to be paraphrasing our ballad, 
for he likens the Soul to a poor kind of beggar-maid, who “ staggers wondringly ” at 
being sought out by “a prince, a duke, an earl” as his bride. And to account for 
such amazement and fear he quotes David’s words “‘ Seemeth it to you a light thing 
to be a king’s son-in-law ? ” (equally ‘‘ daughter-in-law’). But space here does not 
admit of more than these very inadequate hints for those who may like to pursue 
the subject.—L. E. B. 


I can add nothing to Miss Broadwood’s most interesting and suggestive note on 
this song. The “ Little Streamers”’ and “ The Pelican’? may be added to the 
number of symbolical songs which have appeared in the Journal. The significance 
of others which now seem meaningless may long ago have become entirely hidden, 
in the same way that early ritual or belief may be buried deep in children’s games, 
without troubling the minds of those who pass them on.—A. G. G. 
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SONGS ,OF CRIME AND PRISON LIFE. 


4.—DOWN THE GROVES. 
[OXFORD CITY.] 


Noted by H. E. Hammond, SunG By Mrs. Perry, 
AT CHEDDINGTON, JUNE, 1906. 


SS 
(#) 


Down the as Iwas - ing, - ver the hills 


- mong’ the trees, There did I spy... 


made the small birds whis-tle sing,............. There did I 


talk - ing,Which made the small birds whis- tle and sing.......0 
(Mrs. Somerset) :— 


Mr. Hammond's note states that Mrs. Perry’s words were “ the usual words,” 
about the “ ball of dancing ”’ and ‘ cup of strong poison.’’ A year earlier he had 
taken down the same ballad in Somerset, from the singing of Mrs. Gulliver at Combe 
Florey. Her tune is almost note for note the same as Mrs. Perry’s (see the variants 
below Mrs. Perry’s tune) out her text is an unusually complete one. It is here given, 
under the original title of ‘‘ Although my name it is Maria.” A slightly different 
version of words was taken down by Mr. Hammond in 1905, at Dorchester ; but the 
singer, Mr. Slade, was suffering from throat-trouble so that his tune—obviously much 
like that of Mrs. Perry and Mrs. Gulliver—was not noted. His title is ‘‘ In Midford- 
shire.” Compare Mr. Sharp’s Somerset version ‘‘ Down the Groves,” in Journal, 
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a- 
= 
spy two 
lo- vers a 


Vol. ii, p. 37. He gives a modal variant of tune, and three verses, of which two 
correspond to verses 7 and 8 of Mrs. Gulliver’s text. For further (and distinct) tunes 
and texts see Journal, Vol. ii, p. 157, ““ Newport Town ” and p. 200, “‘ Oxford City.” 
References to broadsides, etc., etc., may be found there.*—L. E. B. 


ALTHOUGH MY NAME IT IS MARIA. 


(SuNG By Mrs. GULLIVER) 


All through the groves as I were walking, 
And the meadows they were so green, 
There I saw two lovers a-talking, 
Which made the small birds whistle and sing § "P44 


2 “ Although my name it is Maria 
I am a girl of high degree, 
He courted me both late and early, 
Until he gained his will on me. 


3 Oh! when he had gained his will and pleasure 
Oh ! how he did laugh and scorn ! 
And never again did I see that young man 
Until my pretty babe was born. 


4 He saw me dancing with some other, 
Jealousy came in his mind, 
And so, to destroy his own true lover, 
He gave to her a glass of wine.” 


5 So soon as she drinked it, soon she felt it ; 
“Oh! carry me home, my dear!” said she, 
“ For that is strong poison which you have gave me, 
To take my innocent life away ! ” 


6 “If that is strong poison that I gave you 
I'll drink the same, and, you shall see, 
In each other’s arms we'll die together, 
To warn all young men of jealousy !”’ 


7 Then six long hours she lay a-dying, 
Three of them she bitterly cried 
“O William ! William ! my sweet William ! 
It’s all for your sweet sake I died ! 


8 Oh hark! oh hark! the cocks are crowing, 
Daylight now will soon appear, 
And into my cold grave I am going— 
It’s you, Willie dear, as carried me there |” 


* Add “ Oxford City ’’ (11 stanzas) a broadside printed by Jackson, Birmingham. This 
begins “ It’s of a fair maid in Oxford City.’’ Also ‘‘ Oxford City ’’ broadsides by Harkness of 
Preston, and by H. Such.—F. K. 
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IN MIDFORDSHIRE., 
(DIcTATED BY MR. SLADE) 


In Midfordshire there dwelt a lady, 
And she was beautiful and fair, 
And she was courted by a sailor, 
And he loved her as his dear. 


He said “ My dear, let us get married ; 
Let us now no longer stay, 

For I'll work for you so dearly* 

If you my wedded bride will be.” 


Now a ball of dancing was provided 
And this young couple was askéd there, 
And she fell dancing with some other, 
A jealous thought fell in his ear. 


Now how to destroy his own true lover, 
How to destroy his heart’s delight ? 

He gave to her a glass of wine— 

She drankt it up, and soon she altered. 


{As soon as she drank the wine she felt it ;] 
** Hold me fast, my dear,” said she, 

‘“*’ Tis a glass of wine that you gave to me 
That’s made me so ill, as ill can be!’ 


“‘ The glass of wine, now, which I gave you, 
In it I have concealed poison strong, 

For if you won’t be my own true lover 

You never shan’t be no other man’s !t 


The glass of wine, now, which I’ve gived you, 
I have drankt the same,”’ said he, 

in each other’s arms we'll die together.” 
Now, all young men, don’t jealous be. 


This appears to be a dance-tune. Cf. ‘‘ The Mallard,” No. 79, in Baring-Gould’s 
Songs of the West (1895).—A. G. G. 


* Also‘ For I will work for thee, and dearly.” 
+ Also ‘‘ No other man’s bride.” 
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5.—THE PRENTICE BOY. 
(HANGED I SHALL BE} 


Noted by H. E. Hammond. SuNG BY Mr. Josepu E Lviort, 
MIXOLY ‘DIAN JNFLUE NCE. af 
I was i pren- tice boy, to “the mil - ler did... a 
(2) 
gree, I served my mas - ter for seven long years,  n0...... 
long - er could... I stay. Till I fell court - ing a 


y 
H 


pret - ty girl; ‘twas a lit - tle now and Fok 
: I been shamed to mar - ry her, for I was so young a man, 
(a) 
Variant. —H 
ry 


2 I went unto her sister’s house at eight o’clock at night, 
And little did she think that I owed her any spite. 
I took her to the fields so green and to the meadows gay, 
And then we sat and talked a while, for to fix the wedding day. 


3. I took a stick all from the hedge, I laid her body down, 
Then the blood of innocence come raining from the wound ; 
When she on bended knees did fall, and loud for mercy cry, 
Crying ‘‘ Jimmy dear! don’t murder me, for I’m not fit to die.” 


4 I took her by the curly locks, I dragged her through groves so green, 
Until I came to some riverside, and there I throwed her in ; 
And with the blood of innocence my hands and clothes was stained. [? dyed] 
Instead of being a pitiless corpse, a, she ought to have been my bride ! 


5 I went unto my master’s house at twelve o’clock at night, 
He quickly come to let me in, and he quickly struck a light. 
When the master begin for to question me what stain my hands and clothes, 
The answer that I had for him ‘twas the bleeding of my nose. 
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6 ‘Bout a nine weeks after, oh, this pretty girl was found 
Down the river floating clear, not far from Ensmore Town ; 
When the judges and the jury they do so well agree 
For the murdering of my own sweetheart, oh, a-hangéd [ must be. 

Compare “ The Country Farmer’s Son”’ in Songs of the West, ‘‘ Maria Martin” 
(a Sussex air used also for ‘‘ Come all you faithful Christians” there), in Journal, 
Vol. ii, p. 118, and “ The Ploughboy’s Dream ”’ (Sussex), Vol. ii, p. 203. I have 
noted the tune in Sussex and Herts to “ The Farmer’s Boy.”” Mr. Hammond took 
down a Dorset variant to the carol ‘‘ Come, all you worthy people ” (or ‘ Christians ”’) 
and wrote “ I have reason to believe that Baker [the singer of the carol] learned this 
from one Clark of Bere Regis who brought it from Sussex.’’ Baker’s tune* is given 
without words, as these closely followed the set in Journal, Vol. i, p. 74. The type 
of air is not unlike ‘‘ The British Grenadiers ” which Chappell in his Pop. Music 
connects with ‘‘ The London Prentice.’ The words of the latter tune have nothing 
to do with “ The Prentice Boy ”’ here given. In Journal, Vol. vii, p. 23, there is a 
very similar version of words to a quite different tune (see ‘‘ Hangéd I shall be ”’). 

—L. E. B. 


“e 


COME, ALL YOU WORTHY PEOPLE. 
Noted by H. E. D, Hammond. SuNG BY Mr. JAcoB BAKER, 


AT REGIS, IN 1905. 
MIXOLYDIA N INFLUENCE, 


+ 


you wor - thy 


- mem ber how poor La - - rus laid at the rich man’s door. 
—— 
A - ging of those crumbs of bread which from the ta~- fell,....... The 
Scrip -tures do in - form...... us he now in Heav’ndoth dwell. 


Variant. 


* Mr. Baker’s major tune is reminiscent, in the second half, of the air best known as “ Lazarus ” 


. or ‘‘ Maria Martin,” found almost invariably in minor or modal tonality. The Sussex major air 
“ Maria Martin ” has an interesting likeness, and Mr. Sharp’s Devonshire tune to ‘‘ Come all you 
worthy Christians” shows a strange blend of major and minor. Mr. Hammond also noted a 
fine ‘‘ Lazarus” (‘Come all you worthy people”) air of the normal type in Dorset. For very 
many variants and references see Journal, Vol. ii, pp. 115-124. 
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7 Come, all [RM peo - ple, that are so ve - ry _ poor, Re - 

(4) 

e 


6.—THE MAN AND THE TWO MAIDENS. 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. Sunc By Mr, S. Grecory, 


AT BEAMINSTER, JUNE, 1906, 
A/0LIAN INFLUENCE. (6th absent.) 


Verse 4. They took a ife, ... her down, And.... in her bo-som a 
uh 


i 


. 
note was found, not, but let me die, 


for oth-ers,” she cried. 


ple 
) 


There was a young gentleman .. . 


Two maidens fair he did beguile 

And both of these did prove with child ; 
To marry them both it would cause strife, 
So one of those he made his wife. 


The other her public shame to hide, 
* * * * * 


She hanged herself up to some tree 
Where men a-hunting did her see. 


They took a knife and cut her down, 

And in her bosom a note was found 

Saying ‘‘ Bury me not, but let me die, [? lie] 
For ’tis example for others,’’ she cried. 


Nor ease nor rest could that young man take 
* * * * * * * 

But on the seas he was forced to go 

Because her spirit torment him so. 


One evening he was standing on the deck, 
He saw her spirit coming on the waves ; 
It looked so slim and turned so grim 

It made him tremble in every limb. 
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> 
—— — — — —— 
SS 
For 
|_| 


* Captain, Captain, stand my defence ! 
There’s a spirit coming will carry me hence!” 
The young man went down to the hold below 
And the Captain he stood at his content. 


8 That spirit came on deck . 
Enquiring for such a young man 
““ That young man, he died long ago, 
He died for the loss and the love of you.” 


9 ‘ Captain, Captain, how canst thou say so ? 
That young man is down in the hold below, 
And if thou dost not bring him to me 
Thy ship in a flame of fire shall be!” 


10 6He called that young man out from the hold, 
And sent him out all in a boat, 
Which caused the sailors to admire : 
That boat sank down in a flame of fire. 


For other “‘ Jonah ”’ ballads see ‘‘ Bonnie Annie,” ‘‘ Brown Robyn’s Confession,” 
“The Cruel Ship’s Carpenter,” “ Sir William Gower,” “ William Glen,” “‘ The New 
York Trader,” etc. Notes on this type of song are in Journal, Vol. v, p. 263 and 
Vol. vi, p. 3. 

Mr. Hammond’s note on the tune here given is “ I do not follow the C sharp in the 
last bar. Gregory was a beautiful singer of modes. I think he made a great effort 
to recall this tune.”” Compare the air with “ Banstead Downs” (or ‘“ Geordie ”’), 
noted by me in Sussex, Journal, Vol. i, p. 164, and with two tunes noted by me from 
Scottish singers to ‘‘ The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,” Journal, Vol. v, p. 110.—L. E. B. 


7-—GAOL SONG. 


FIRST VERSION. 
Noted by H. BE. D. Hammond. Sunc By Mr. Wo. Davy, 


AT BEAMINSTER WORKHOUSE, JUNE, 1906. 
? DORIAN. (6th & 7th absent.) 


some-times thin, And if one word we chance to say It’s bread and wa - ter 


6 


next day. To my Hip! fol the day. Hip! fol the day. To my 


Hip! fol the day, fol the di - gee oh! 
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Tenens: eight ’...... clock our  skil- ly comes in,......... Some-times thick and 
E 


1 I lay in the watch-house all last night, 
Till eight o'clock in the morning ! 
* 


CHORUS. To my Hip | ! fol the day, my Hip! fol the dee, 
To my Hip fol the dol, dol the digee O ! 


2 At eight o’clock our skilly comes in, 
Sometimes thick and sometimes thin ; 
And if one word we chance to say 
It’s bread and water all next day. 

To my Hip, etc. 


3 At nine o’clock our bell did ring, 
All on the trap, boys, we must spring 
“Come pray, my lads, to be in time 
The wheel to tread and the corn to grind.” 
To my Hip, etc. 


4 At ten o’clock our doctor comes round 
With a pen and paper in his hand ; 
If we say we are not ill 
So all next day to the treading mill. 
To my Hip, etc. 


5 Now Saturday is come, I am sorry to say 
Sunday is our starvation day, 
Our jackboots and our goglets too 
‘They are not ready nor they will not do. 
To my Hip, etc. 


6 Now six long months is gone and past 
I'll return to my bonny lass, 
Will leave the turnkeys all behind 
The wheel to tread and the corn to grind. 
To my Hip, etc. 


SECOND VERSION, 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. SunG BY Mr. S. GreGory, 
AT BEAMINSTER, JUNE, 1906. 


= 
** Step in, young man, know your face, ‘tis - thing in your 

. fa vour, A lit - tle time I'll give to you: Six months un 

la - our.” Fal the did-dle li - do, fal the did-ale li - do, 

2. 


Right fal the did-dle lal the ad dol 
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t “Step in, young man, I know your face, 
’Tis nothing in your favour ; 
A little time I’ll give to you: 

Six months unto hard labour.” 
CuHorus, Fal the diddle lido, fal the diddle lido, 
Right fal the diddle lal the dido. 

2 At six o’clock our turnkey comes in, 
With a bunch of keys all in his hand, 
“Come, come, my lads, step up and grind, 
Tread the wheel till breakfast time.” 

Fal the diddle lido, etc. 

3 At eight o’clock our skilly comes in, 
Sometimes thick and sometimes thin ;. 
And if one word we chance to say— 

To bread and water all next day. 
Fal the diddle lido, etc. 

4 At half-past eight the bell doth ring, 

Unto the chapel.we must swing ; 

Onto our bended knees must fall : 

Lord have mercy on us all. 
Fal the diddle lido, etc. 

5 At nine o’clock our bell doth ring, 

All on the trap, boys, we must spring ; 

Come, pray my lads, to be in time 

The wheel to tread and the corn to grind.” 
Fal the diddle lido, etc. 

6 At twelve o’clock our beef comes in, 
Sometimes fat and sometimes lean ; 

But a devil of a word we must not say— 
To bread and water all next day. 
Fal the diddle lido, etc. 

7 Now six long months are over and past, 

I will return to my bonny, bonny lass ; 

I leave Mr. Dukis here behind 

His wheel to tread and his corn to grind. 
Fal the diddle lido, etc. 

Mr. Hammond’s note on these songs points out that Davy’s gaol-bird is miserable 
and sings to an appropriately weird tune, whilst Gregory’s is a humorous fellow, who 
sings in the major key. Davy’s tune is on five consecutive notes of a scale. Dr. 
Vaughan Williams inclines to calling it AZolian; but might it not equally be called 
Dorian if assigned to any mode ?—L. E. B. 
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SONGS OF SOLDIER AND SAILOR LIFE. 


8.—_WILLIAM AND NANCY; or, LISBON. 
FIRST VERSION, 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. Sunc By Mr 
5 AT TODBER, 1905. 
EOLIAN. 


Twas on one sum-mer morn - ing all 


did weigh an - chor, From Spit - head sailed a - way,] Where the 


did shine most glo - rious t Lis - bon we was bound, Where the 


. 4 
hills and fields were co - ver - with pret -ty girls all a 


2 I wrote a letter to my Nancy, for she to understand 
That I was going to leave her, unto some foreign land. 
She said, ‘“‘ My dearest William, those words will break my heart ! 
Oh, let us get married to-night before that you do start ! 


For ten long weeks and better, love, I’ve been with child by you, 
Oh stay at home, dear William ; be kind and marry me!” 

** If I should stay at home, my love, another would take my place, 
The Queen’s in want of men, my love, I dare not answer No.” 


“ My yellow locks I will cut off, men’s clothing will put on, 
And I will go along with you and be your waiting-man. 
When it is your watch on deck your duty I will do, 

Allin the field of battle, my dear, I'll wait on you.” 


* This line in other variants runs “ If you should stay, etc., another would take your place ”’ 
spoken by the woman. 
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” in the month of May, [When our 
————— 
fleet it 
= 


5 ‘ Your pretty little fingers are both long and small, 
Your waist it is too slender to face a cannon ball; 
For the cannons loud do rattie and the bullets they do fly, 
So stay at home, dear Nancy, until the day you die.” 


*For the cannons loud do rattle and the bullets they do fly, 
Where the sound of the trump do blow, my boys, to drown all dismal cry. 
SECOND VERSION. 


Noted by H. E. D, Hammond. SuNG BY MR, S. GREGORY, 
AT BEAMINSTER, JUNE, 1906. 


For other and distinct tunes, and variants of text, see ‘‘ Lisbon,”’ Journal, Vol. ii, 
p. 22; ‘‘ The North Fleet,’’ Vol. ii, p. 191; “‘ Farewell, dearest Nancy,” Vol. iii, 
p. 99. The latter, with a tune in triple time, was noted in Dorset by Mr. Hammond. 
Joyce’s air (also in triple time) ‘‘ Farewell, dearest Mary,” in Ancient Irish Music, is 
faintly reminiscent of the tune in this Journal ; its text has been “ doctored.”’ See 
also ‘‘ The Hills and Dales,’’ Journal, Vol. v1, p. 17, an AZolian tune in common time 
very much like Mr. Hammond’s, noted, to a variant of his words, in Surrey. The 
above Dorset variants of a fine tune well-known to collectors are of interest, as 
showing a link with the Irish march ‘‘ The Peacock ” which is a form of the ‘‘ Lazarus ” 
or ‘‘ Maria Martin’”’ air. Jackson of Birmingham issued a version of the words as 
“ William and Nancy, Parting.’’ It has seven stanzas. Compare “ The Streams of 
Sweet Nancy,”’ “‘ The Manchester Angel,” and “ The Sailor and his True Love,” in 
this Journal, and see the notes thereon.—L. E. b. 


* The two extra lines were sung to the last half of the tune. 


(6) (e) 
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9.—THE MANCHESTER ANGEL. 
[COMING DOWN FROM MANCHESTER. | 


FIRST VERSION. 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. SunG BY Mr. S. GREGORY, 


AT BEAMINSTER, JUNE, 1906, 
a 4E0LIAN. J 


com - ing down from Man-ches - ter to 


An - gel’s Inn to Man-ches- ter there 


verse missing. | 


SSS 


SECOND VERSION, 


Sunc sy Mrs. R. GALE, AT PowerRsTOcK, May, 1906. 
ZEOLIAN. 


— 


(2) (4) (0) 


2 Then early next morning, just by the break of day, 
I went unto my love’s bedside my morning vows to pay ; 
I huggéd her, | cuddled her, | bid her to le warm 
And she said “‘ My jolly soldier, do you mean me any harm ? ” 
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cain ber ty,..... At the 
is the girl for me.........[rest of Ist 
| 
e 
e 


3 ‘‘ To mean you any harm, my love, ’tis that which I do scorn, 
If I stop along with you all night, I’ll marry you in the morn ; 
Before my lawful officer my vows I will fulfil.” 

Then she said ‘‘ My jolly soldier, you may lie as long as you will.” 


4 On the Thursday our rout came, on Monday marched away ; 

The drums and the bugles so sweetaly did play ; 

Some hearts they were merry, but mine was full of woe: 

“Will you let me go along with you?’”’ ‘Oh! no, my love, oh! no. 


If I saw you stand on sentery, on a cold and a bitter day, 
Your colours they will go, my love, your beauty will decay. 


So stay at home, dear Nancy.” But still she answered “Nay! 


6 I will go down to your officer and fall down on my kne¢s, 
Ten guineas I will surrender to buy my love’s discharge ; 
And, it that will not do, my love, then I will go with you ; 
Will you let me go with you ?”’ she said, ‘‘ Oh! no, my love, oh! no!” 


“‘T’ll go down in some nunnery, and there I’ll end my life ; 
I never will get married nor yet become a wife ; 

I'll always be true-hearted and never love again ; 

I never will get married till my soldier comes again ! ”’ 


Mr. Hammond has left no words noted to Mrs. Gale’s ‘‘ Manchester Angel” but 
refers us to Mr. Gregory’s text in connection with her tune. This type of air is a 
great favourite amongst traditional song-singers. It is met with in common time, 
six-eight time and in major and minor keys. Chappell’s ‘‘ Manchester Angel ’’ (Pop. 
Music) is in the major. He gives the first and last verses of the ballad. His first 
verse somewhat supplements Mr. Gregory’s incomplete text, and runs : 


In coming down to Manchester, to gain my liberty, 
I saw one of the prettiest girls that ever my eyes did see ; 
I saw one of the prettiest girls that ever my eyes did see, 

At the Angel Inn in Manchester there lives the girl for me. 


Chappell’s last verse is almost identical with Mr. Gregory’s last. ‘‘ The Sandgate 
Lass’s Lament,” (‘‘ It was a young maiden truly, that liv’d in Sandgate Street ”’) 
was also sung to this air, according to Chappell. As no specimen of ‘‘ The Manchester 
Angel " text had hitherto been printed in the Journal it has been thought well to 
publish Mr. Hammond’s versions, especially as his tunes are considerably less con- 
ventional than many variants met with. Compare the following songs in this 
Journal: “ The Streams of Lovely Nancy,” ‘‘ The Soldier and his true Love.”” The 
texts of all these songs are allied. For references to other versions see the note to 
“ The Streams of Lovely Nancy.” —L. E. B. 


The second version is a variant of the tune called “ Irish Molly 0.” I noted the 
air, with imperfectly remembered words, from a Knaresborough charwoman. Her 
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version is very like Chappell’s. I have a ballad sheet published by Catnach, 
Soldier’s Farewell to Manchester,” beginning : 


In going down to Manchester, to gain my liberty, 

I saw one of the prettiest girls that ever my eyes did see, 
I saw one of the prettiest girls that ever my eyes did see ; 
At the Angel Inn in Manchester there lives the girl for me. 


It is practically like Mr. Hammond’s text ; but after his fourth verse comes : 


I'll go down unto your officers and fall upon my knees, 
Ten guineas I’ll surrender to buy my love’s discharge. 

But if that will not do, my dear, along with you I’ll go, 
Will you let me go along with you? No, hang me if I do. 


The Lancashire dialect-poet, Edwin Waugh, directed one of his songs, written in 
the early “ fifties ’’ of the last century, to be sung to the tune of ‘‘ The Manchester 
Angel.” See Songs of Britain (Boosey and Co.).—F. K. 

THIRD VERSION. 


SuNG By Mrs. Kare THOMPSON, 
Noted by Frank Kidson. OF KNARESBOROUGH, YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. Ernest Axon, Deputy Chief Librarian of Manchester, informs me that the 
Angel Inn stood in the Market Place, which adjoined Market Sted Lane at its lower 
end. In the middle of the eighteenth century it was one of the two or three inns in 
which the town’s business was transacted. The 1781 Directory gives it as in Market 
Place and Angel Yard (probably named from it). In the notes to Byrom’s Journal 
the Angel is said to be in Market Street. There may have been two inns of the name. 
There is still an Angel Inn (now only a vault) in Market Street, opposite Lewis's, 
which a Manchester octogenarian states was once an old coaching inn. According 
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to his recollection the Buxton coach used to run from this inn ; he had often watched 
its arrival and departure. 

If there be no evidence to the contrary, it seems possible that the song dates from 
about the ’45.. In November, 1745, a Manchester regiment was raised in support of 
Charles Edward’s cause, but suffered disaster with the Prince after the fiasco at 
Derby, surrendering at Carlisle a few weeks later. There is a lost song “ Farewell, 
Manchester,” to a tune said to have been played by the Jacobite troops on leaving 
the town to march to Derby, and known as “ Felton’s Gavotte’ (or in Victorian 
song-books “ Give that wreath to me’’) but this must have been of a more elegant 
character. ‘“‘ The Manchester Angel’’ would be an admirable marching-tune, and 
may have been so used by troops of the period. Rather curiously, though the song 
is long forgotten in Manchester, the tune is still known there as sung to a ‘ come-all- 
ye’ burlesque ballad ‘‘ The Cruise of the Calabar,” describing the adventures of a 
barge on the Manchester-Rochdale canal and written fifty years ago by “ Johnny ”’ 
Greenwood, at one time organist of All Saints Church. Whether Greenwood picked 
up the tune traditionally, or not, one cannot say. Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire 
poet, who wrote new verses to several old Lancashire songs (e.g. “ I prithee, love, 
let me in” and “ The Three Jovial Hunters ’’) also wrote a song to the tune of “ The 
Manchester Angel."" Chappell does not state the source of his version of this tune, 
which may be of Irish origin. 

Another excellent marching-tune of the same character, but more nearly akin to 
“The Ram of Bervie,” is ‘‘ The bonnie lassie’s answer ”’ (Ford’s Vagabond Songs of 
Scotland, p. 68)—another ballad of a soldier’s farewell, which has lines in common 
with both “ The Manchester Angel” and ‘‘ William and Nancy” in this number of 
the Journal. But here the protest or denial “ No, no!” is put in the mouth of the 
girl. The location “ Glasgow ”’ was varied, says Ford, to apply to the nearest military 
town. 

It may be added that there is a tradition that the Manchester Angel was originally 
the ‘‘ Salutation Inn ’’—the figure of the Virgin having been painted out of the sign 
in Puritan times, leaving Gabriel only, as the “ Angel.” —A. G. G. 


THE MANCHESTER ANGEL. 
[THE CRUISE Of THE CALABAR. ] 


FOURTH VERSION. 


SUNG WITH LOCAL ALLUSIONS 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. IN MANCHESTER, ABOUT 1890. 


i - lors bold... and lis. ten to my 


“ i. Come, all ye d 
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4 


‘ere Bh 


sailed as man... be~- fore the mast on board of the Cal - 


THE BONNIE LASSIE’S ANSWER. 
From Forn’s Vagabond Songs of Scotland, p. 68. 


go, my love... one 


== 
the bon-nie las - sie’s an - swer was aye ‘‘No, oT”, 


no, my love,” "twas aye 


bon - nie las - sie’s an - swer was aye ‘No, no |” 
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It’s on - ly for - ty ver - ses, it 
| 
’ won't de - tela... you long Fons... It’s all a - bout the 
a- 
4, Fare - well to Glas- gow ci - - ty, like - to Lan - ark - 
*’. shire...... Fare - well, my dear - est par + ents, I'll nev - er see you 


10.—THE SOLDIER AND HIS TRUE LOVE. 


FIRST VERSION. 


SuNG By Mr. JosEPpH ELLIOTT, 
Noted by H,. E. D. Hammond. AT TODBER, IN 1905. 


e be se 
(VERSE 2.) Our rout’ came on Sun - day, Mon-day morn - ing marched a - 


— 
H 
t 
e/ 


- way, Where the drums and.. and ‘the..... mu - sic did 
play. Ma - ny was re - joi - ced, but... mine was _ ail 


sad,.... For to think on the... plea-sures my... love and ies 
(a) 


1 [As the sailor and his true love was walking along.] 
Says the soldier to his true love “ I’ll sing you a song ; 
It’s of a falsehearted woman caused my heart to say 
‘ Fare thee well, my dear Nancy, since I must away !’” 


2 Our rout came on Sunday, Monday morning marched away, 
Where the drums and the fifes and the music did play ; 
Many hearts was rejoicéd, but mine was all sad, 

For to think on the pleasures my love and I had. 


3 We marched up through Winchester, and to Liverpool town 
Where | beheld lasses, some fair and some brown, 
But of all the gay lasses my eyes ever see 
At the sign of the Angel there’s a darling for me. 


4 On yonder high mountains a castle do stand, 
He’s a-buiided up with ivory from top to the strand ; 
He’s a-builded up with ivory and diamonds so bright, 
It’s a pilot for sailors on a dark, stormy night. 


5 “ Here’s filty bright guineas to buy your discharge, 
To free you from the Army and set you a-large ! 
And if that will not do, my love, then twice so much more. 
Will you let me go with you?” “O, no! my love, no!” 
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SECOND VERSION. 


SunG BY Mrs. BARTLETT, 


Noted by H. E, D. Hammond. AT HA.srock, JULY, 1906. 
| 
The sol - dier and his true love walked out one Sum - mer's 


While the black - birds and the thrush - es sing on ev - ’ 


spray, And the larks are... so me~-lo -di-ous at the dawn of the day. 


(a) (6) 


2 Says the soldier to his true love ‘‘ Now | must away,’’* 
I am bound to the Indies where the loud cannon roar, 
And, if ever | return again, I'll go and see my Nancy, 

I will go and see my Nancy ; she’s the girl I adore.’ 


3 A-ring from her finger she instantly drew : 
“Take this, dearest William, and more I’ll give to you, 
And as he was embracing her, tears from her eyes did flow, 
Saying ‘‘ Shall I go along with thee ?”’ ‘‘Oh no! my love! no!” 


Compare ‘‘ The Streams of Lovely Nancy,” “‘ The Manchester Angel” and “ William 
and Nancy ” or “ Lisbon,” in this Journal ; and see the notes added to those songs. 


—L.E.B 


* Also “ 1 am bound far away.” 
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(a) 
day, To view..... the flow’rs the mea - dows S0...... gay; 
ry green 
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11.—THE STREAMS OF LOVELY NANCY. 


Noted by H. E. D, Hammond. SUNG BY Mr. GEORGE Dowpen, 
MIXOLYDIAN. AT LACKINGTON, PIDDLEHINTON, 1905. 
Rather slow. 


Oh! the streams of love-ly Nan- cy was di - vi - 


parts, Where the young men and.... maid - ens.... they do meet their sweet - 


=. 


@ 
= 
- hearts; It is drink- ing of good li - quor caused my heart for 
= 
sing, And the noise in  yon-der vil - lage made the rocks for  to.... ring, 


Vartant. 


2 In yonder high mountains, where the wildfowl do fly, 
There is one there amongst them that do fly very high. 

If I’d had her in my arms, love, near the end of the strand, 
How soon I’d secure her by the sleight of my hand ! 


3. As the sailor and his true love was a-walking along, 
Said the sailor to his true love : ‘‘ I will sing you a song, 
It’s a falsehearted woman caused my heart for to say 
*O! L never will be married, till my love come again!’ ” 


Compare the following songs in this Journal, ‘‘ The Soldier and his true Love,” 
“the Manchester Angel” and ‘“‘ William and Nancy.” For very full references and 
notes on this type of ballad see Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 52-54, where a Hampshire version 
of “ The Soldier and his true Love ”’ (‘‘ Will you let me go with you ? ”’) and a Sussex 
version of “ The Streams of Sweet Nancy” (‘“‘Oh, Yarmouth is a pretty Town ’’) 
are given. A harmonised version of ‘‘ Oh, Yarmouth, etc.,” is in English Traditional 
Songs and Carols (Boosey and Co.). A broadside by Pitt, called ‘‘ High Germany ”’ 
(" O Polly, lovely Polly, the rout it is begun ’’) has many points in common with all 
the above-named ballads; there are eight verses, with some really poetical lines 
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ded in three... .. 

(2) 

— 


amongst them which perhaps prompted Allan Cunningham to compose his “ genteel ” 
and insipid song ‘ Low Germany.”’ Catnach’s ‘‘ Streams of Lovely Nancy,” here 
reproduced, is obviously as corrupted as any of the present traditional survivals of 
the text.—L. E. B. 


(Catnach’s Broadside Version)* 


The streams of lovely Nancy divide in two parts 

Where young men and maidens do meet their sweethearts, 
Where young men and maidens together do sing, 

For the drinking of good liquor makes my ears to ring. 


On yonder high mountains there a castle do stand, 
It is built up with ivory near the black sand, 

It is built up with ivory and diamonds so bright, 
It’s a picket for a sailor in a dark winter's night. 


“ It is a falsehearted woman that makes me to say 

‘ Farewell, my dearest Nancy, from you I must away’ ”’ 
As a bonny young sailor was walking along 

Says the sailor to his true love, I'll sing you a song. 


On yonder high mountain a wild fow! doth fly, 
There is one among them that soars very high, 

If I had got him in my cabin, all night for to stand, 
Soon I would tame him by the sleight of my hand. 


We sailed from London to fair Liverpool town 
Where girls they were plenty, some white and some brown. 
But of all the bonny lasses that ever I did see, 
At the sign of the Angel is the darling for me. 


I'll go down to some nunnery, and there end my life, 

And I never will be married, nor yet be made a wife, 

But constant and true hearted for ever I'l] remain, 

And I never will be married till my true love comes again. 


A good version of this tune was noted by the late Dr. Clague in the Isle of Man 
under the title of ‘‘ The Streams,” and is printed as No. 5 of W. H. Gill’s Manx 
National Songs, to new words by A. P. Graves: “ She sang to her Spinet.”—A. G. G, 


* No attempt has been made to improve punctuation, etc. 


12..THE BOLD PIRATE. 


SuNG py Mr. Josern 
MIXOL YD/AN. ; (a) Ar TODBER, 1905. 


, 


*Twas on _ thetwelfth of March, my boys, from Bris - tol we set sail; The 


4 


it was West-North-West, it blew a_ plea sant gale. 


4 


i 


the.. live -long day, till night was com -ing on, 


— 


then we...found a bold pi- rate sail-ing two feet to one. 


(4) 


He hailéd us in English and he asked us whence we came, 

We tolded him ‘‘ From Bristol Town,” and on our course was bound. 
‘“* Lower down your fore and main topsail, and let your ship lie to ; 
And if you fire a shot at all you’ll walk the plank ”’ [words missing} 


Then up spake our commander bold, ‘“‘ I hope that never will be, 
When we have twenty-eight brass guns to bear us company ; 
When we have got three hundred men, most British seamen bold, 
Which values more their honour than misers do their gold!” 


Then the bold pirate he boarded us with three hundred of his men, 

But at a word from our commander bold we soon did slaughter them. 
They struck down our blue silk ensign, thinking a warlike ship to take, 
But we gave them such a peal, my boys, that made their hearts to ache. 


The bold pirate he boarded us with remainder of his men, 

But a word from our commander bold we soon did slaughter them. 
Out of five hundred seamen bold we reduced ‘em all to two, 

And they did loud for mercy cry, but to none of them ’twas due. 


The bold pirate he bored from us and he tried for to run away, 
But a broadside from our warlike ship did causéd him to stay ; 
We hoisted out our boats, my boys, and boarded him immediately, 
And then we found the bold pirate with his two legs from his thigh. 
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Saying “‘ We [you] won the prize, my Bristol boys, and forward you fought bold - 
You go down there below, you'll find five hundred chests of gold.” 

So we took her in tow, my boys ; what a glorious po to see ! 

Till we came to the sign of Bristol Town ‘longside of Bristol Quay. 


For every man his fortune made, and we all gained safe ashore. 
We'll thank one another and join together ; to the seas we'll go no more ! 


Compare the Sussex tune “ Napoleon’s Farewell to Paris,” the first tune ever 
printed in the Folk-Song Society’s Journals (Journal, Vol. i, p. 14), and “ Rounding 
the Horn ” (Journal, Vol. v, p. 165). The air, manipulated to suit different metres, 
is an old favourite. It appears in the ballad-opera “ Achilles ’’ (1733), and a snatch 
is sung in the “ Beggar’s Opera.”” In both operas the title of the tune is “ Did you 
ever hear of a gallant Sailor ? ’’ and this song, words and tune, is in D’Urfey’s Pills 
(1707), as Mr. Frank Kidson has pointed out in his history of The Beggar's Opera 
(Cambridge University Press, 1922). Interesting traditional versions have been 
noted. I quote one variant, ‘‘ No my love, no,” given to me many years ago by the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould. This should be compared with No. 185 in the Complete Petrie 
Collection, an air without title, sung by a blind man in the streets of Dublin, in 1852. 
The first few bars of the Irish tune are quoted to shew the alterations in shape which 
a ballad-air can undergo. In view of the mixolydian character of the many tradi- 
tional variants, D’Urfey’s tune, with its sophisticated modulations in the second 
part, would appear to be founded on an older one of which it has preserved some of 
the modal tonality together with the AABA phrase-pattern.—L. E. B. 


NO, MY LOVE, NOT I. 
Noted by Rev. S. Baring-Gould. SunGc By Mr. J. PARSONs, 
Lew Down, DEvoN. 
MIXOLYLIAN. 


e 
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DID YOU EVER HEAR OF A GALLANT SATLOR ? 


Arr iii FROM THE BALLAD OpeRA ACHILLES” (1733). 


IRISH AIR. 


Noted in 1852. From THE Petrie Collection (1902), No. 185. 


—— 


13.—THE LOWLANDS OF GERMANY. 


(THE LOWLANDS OF HOLLAND.] 
FIRST VERSION. 


SunG BY Mr, WILLIAM BARTLETT, 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. AT WIMBORNE, IN 1905. 
— 


« 
Oh, the ve-ry first night I was mar- ried, I was laid dotnon my 


bed, The cru-el cap - tain he “said to me, as he stood by my {ewe 
* Also ‘came to me, and stood.” 
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4 
e 
e 
‘ 
| 
F 
q 


“ bri 
A - rise,... my{ prick and bon ny 


me....... to the Low-lands of Ger-ma-ny, For to face oure - ne - my.” 


(a) 


Variant. 


2 ‘Then I put my love on shipboard, and a lofty ship was she, 
With fourscore jolly sailor boys for to bear my love company. 
*And a score of them was drownded and I [they] kills the other three, 
And one of them was my true love, that was killed in Germany. 


3 Now no scarf then shall go round my neck ; no, nor comb go thro’ my hair, 
Nor firelight, no, nor candlelight shall ever in my room appear, 
Nor never will I get married, no, until the day I die, 
For I never had but one true love ; he was killed in Germany.” 


4 Now says the mother to the daughter, “‘ What makes you so lament ? 
Isn’t there lads enough in our town that will give you your heart’s content ?”’ 
“ Yes mother dear, there’s lads enough, but there’s nary one for me, 
Since the stormy winds and raging seas parted my true love and me.’ 


SECOND VERSION. 


By Mrs. R. GALE, 
red ty H. E. D. Hammond. AT POWERSTOCK, May, 1906. 


* “ There was four score got wounded, And four score got slain.’ (Such’s Broadside), 
64 


} You must go...... a- long with 
(a) 
e 


THIRD VERSION. 


SuNnG sy Mrs. SartTtn, 
AT CORSCOMBE, JULY, 1906. 


See Journal, Vol. i, p. 97, and Vol. v, p. 170; Songs from Somerset (2nd series) ; 
and Child’s Ballads, under the title ‘‘ Bonny Bee Ho’m,” for other tunes and copious 
references. Such published a broadside of seven verses, entitled “ Lowlands of 
Holland’; and two distinct broadsides with annotations are under that title in 
Logan’s Pedlar’s Pack. All the texts differ considerably from one another, yet all 
have certain verses in common, such as verses 2, 3 and 4 in the foregoing Dorset 
variant. The great variations and corruptions in the many printed versions point 
to their being traditional in origin. The earliest known to me is a broadside entitled 
“The Seaman’s Sorrowful Bride,” to the tune ‘ Ah Jenny Gin!’ J. Deacon, Guiltspur 


Street. (Roxburghe Ballads, c. 20, {—10, Vol. iv. Brit. Museum). This has thirteen 
verses.—L. E. B. 


The following copy of ‘‘ The Lowlands of Holland ’’—which is not the usual Scottish 
tune—shows kinship not only with the English airs to this song, but a still nearer 
likeness to ‘‘ The Bold Pirate” in this Journal. Fragments of “‘ The Lowlands” 
are known as a sailors’ shanty.—A. G. G. 


THE LOWLANDS OF HOLLAND. 


MIXOLYDIAN. From Forp’s Vagabond Songs of Scotland, p. 55. 


Tho’ the Low-lands of Hol - land Ha’e twined my love and me. 
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e 
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The familiar Scottish tune (see Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum and subsequent 
collections) is said to be the original of William Marshall’s ‘‘ Miss Admiral Gordon’s 
Strathspey ” to which Burns’ song “ Of a’ the airts the win’ can blaw”’ was set. 
There is a quite different “ Lowlands of Holland” tune in Oswald’s Caledonian 
Companion, Vol. ii (circa 1750).—F. K. 


14.—THE CAPTAIN’S APPRENTICE. 


[YOU"SAILORS BOLD.] 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. SUNG BY Mrs. SARTIN, 


? DORIAN # ZOLIAN. (6th used once) 
. You sail-ors bold that sail down the 0 -cean, That ae ser - vants one, 
e 
twe and three, I pray you, ne- ver, ne ver ill - use them, 


plain-ly see ’t was the death of 


(a) (a) suggested barring—ED. 
Variants. == =— 
‘i pray you, ne-ver, ne - ver ill-use them,For you 
(6) sung only once. ar (6) 


Mrs. Sartin could only remember the above verse, but Mr. George House, of 
Beaminster, gave Mr. Hammond the following : 


THE CAPTAIN’S APPRENTICE. 


1 A boy to me was bound to ‘prentice, 
Because his parents the were poor, 
And I took him from St. James’ workhouse 
All for to sail on some Spanish shore. 
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2 This boy, one day he did offend me ; 
Nothing to him then did I say, 
Then straightway to my hard arbour (?) I dragged him, 
And I keeps him there till the very next day. 


3 Then his eyes and teeth did hang towards me, 
With his hands and feet bound down likewise’; 
Then with my tarry, tarry rope I kills him, 
Because I would not hear his cries. 


4 Then you sailors all, sails out a-navying, 
Advice and warning take by me, 
And see you do not ill-use your servants, 
For you plainly see ’t was the death of me, 


For other versions see Journal, Vol. ii, p. 161; Vol. iv, p. 335; Vol. vii, p. 4. 
Compare tune No. 467 in the Complete Petrie Collection. This, headed “ Then up 
comes the captain and boatswain,”’ may be allied to the Norfolk air in Vol. ii. 

—L. E. B. 


15-—COME ALL YOU PRETTY FAIR MAIDS. 
[POOR JOLLY SAILOR LADS.] 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. Sunc BY Mr. 


? DORIAN. (3rd absent) : ‘AT TODBER, 1905. 
line to you wiles In 


+ 


we poor jol - ly _ sail - or lads ploughs on, the o- cean through. 


2 When labouring men come home at night, they tell the girls fine tales, 
What they have been doing, all in the new cornfields. 
.’ Tis a-cutting of the grass so short ’tis all that they can do, 
While we poor jolly sailors bold ploughs on the ocean through. 
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plough - ing of... the... -0 - + cean take a great de - light. Our 

land la- dy fears no... dan - ger, nor dan - ger does she  know,... While 


3 Here’s the night as dark as any pitch, and the wind begins to blow, 
Our captain he commanded us “ All hands turn out below.” 
Our captain he commanded us our goodly ship to guard : 
“« Jump up aloft, my lively lads, and strike topgallant yard.” 


4 You see a storm is rising, and we are all confound, 
Looking out every moment that we shall all be drowned. 
Cheer up! never be faint hearted ; we shall see our girls again ; 
In spite of all our danger we’ll plough the raging main. 


5 So now the war’s all over, and we are safe on shore, 
We'll sing, and we will dance, my boys, as we have done before. 
We'll sing and we will dance, my boys, and spend our money free, 
And when our gold it is all gone, we'll boldly go to sea. 


The strong G major effect of the second and third phrases in this hexatonic tune, 
and the Dorian effect of the first and fourth phrases together with the absence of the 
F make it a very unusual air. It has been thought best to omit a key-signature in 
this case, 
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SONGS OF UNHAPPY LOVE. 


16.—DEEP IN LOVE. 
[MUST I BE BOUND OR MUST I GO FREE ?] 


SunG BY Mr. JacosB BAKER, 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. aT Bere REcIs, RSET, IN 1905. 


4 
i 


I be bound, or must I go free? To love a young man who 


ne- ver loved me? should act..... such child-ish 


° 
love a young man...... with all... my heart? 


2 He loves another, he loves not me, 
And he cares not for my company ; 
He loves another—lI’ll tell you why : 
Because she’s got more gold than 1. 


Her gold will waste her beauty ‘last, 
And in time she’ll come like me at last. 


4 LT ne my back up against an oak, 
inking it was some trusty tree, 

But first it bent and then it broke ; 
And so did thy false love to me ! 


5 J. t my hand into a bush, 
inking some sweeter flower to find ; 
I pricked my finger to the bone, 
Leaving that sweetest flower alone [behind]. 


6 Since roses are such prickly flowers 
- They should be gathered when they’re green ; 
And she did court such an unkind love, 
I’m sure she’s striving against the stream. 


7 For against the stream I dare not go, 
For fear that it should overflow ; 
And not so deep in love am I! 

I care not whether he live or die ! 
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8 He gave me honey all mixed es [? gall) 
He gave me words and bows 
He gave me a delicate gown to wear, 
All stitched with sorrow and hemmed with fear. 


9 Now if ever I gain my liberty, 
And that I trust I soon will 


I'll buy me a delicate gown to wear 
Not hemmed with sorrow nor stitched with fear. 


10 Now here’s his health I mean to drink, 
And from his arms I will not slink ; 
He hath my heart, go where he will 
Although he is false I must love him still. 


Compare the tune with ‘‘ Deep in Love,” Songs of the West (1st edition). For 
notes on the song, which has points in common with ‘‘ The Alehouse ”’ or “ Died of 
Love,”’ see Journal, Vol. v, pp. 181-189. See also ““ O waly, waly,’’ Songs from 
Somerset, for a version of the tune and words. 

Mr. Baker’s text, here given, is unusual and interesting, especially the imagery of 
“ the delicate gown to wear, all stitched with sorrow and hemmed with fear.” From 
a note of Mr. Hammond's, on the MS. of his version of ‘‘ The Alehouse ”’ called ‘“‘ There 
was Three Worms ’”’ (sung by another Dorset singer, Mr. Bartlett, and published in 
Journal, Vol. v, p. 188), we learn that Mr. Bartlett said that it is an “ answer” to 
the “ Cuckoo ”’ song (see Journal, Vol. iii, p. 90). In Rimbault’s Musical Illustra 
tions of Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (1850) he gives the tune “ Cupid’s 
Assault ’’ here reprinted. He writes ‘ This quaint old melody is taken from the 
margin of a copy of the Earl of Surrey’s poems belonging to Sir W. W. Wynne (see 
the note on ‘‘ The Aged Lover renounceth Love ” in the First Series, Book 2, No. 11). 
The air is undoubtedly popular, as we find in ‘ A gorgious Gallery of Gallant Inven- 
tions ’ (1578) ‘ an excellent sonet wherein the lover exclaymeth agaynst detraction, 
etc: To the tune When Cupid scaled first the Fort.’”’ This tune seems allied to 
various versions of “ Deep in Love.”’—L. E. B. 


CUPID'S ASSAULT. 


By Lorp Vaux. From Rimpautt’s A/us. /ils, of 
i of Ancient Eng. Poetry (1850). 


When Cu - pid sca - lad first the fort where - in my beat ly woended som, ‘The 


~ 
+ + 


SSS. 
e ther - fore. 


The substance of this interesting and poetical version of the words is to be found in 
two ballads—‘* The Prickly Rose” and “‘ The Belt wi’ Colours Three ’’—in Christie’s 
Traditional Ballad Airs. 

Verses 5, 6 and 7 are part of ‘‘ The Prickly Rose” (Vol. i, p. 227) and verses 8 
and 9 are paralleled in “ The Belt wi’ Colours Three”’ (Vol. ii, p. 227). Both are 
worth quoting in their entirety. ‘‘ The Prickly Rose,” Christie states, was long sung 
in Aberdeenshire and Banffshire to scraps of the air he gives. This air—a variant 
of “ The Sailing Trade ” (see Journal, Vol. i, p. 99 ; Vol. ii, p. 294) is said by Christie 
to be a variant of that given in Bunting’s Ancient Music of Ireland, Vol. ii, p. 71 (1811) 

“Tam a poor and rambling boy.” I give, first, Christie’s version of 


THE PRICKLY ROSE. 


Down in yon meadow fresh and gay 

I was pulling flowers the other day, 

I was pulling flowers both red an blue, 
But I little knew what love could do. 

For there love’s planted and there it grows, 
It buds and blooms like any rose, 

It has such a sweet and pleasant smell 
That nought on earth can it excel. 


inking a sweet rose there to find, 

But prick’d my fingers to the bone, 

And left the sweetest rose behind. 

If roses be such prickly flowers 

They should be pulled when they are green, 
So he that finds an inconstant love, 

I’m sure he strives against the stream. 


I see a ship sailing on the sea, 

As heavy laden’d as she can be ; 

But she’s not so deep as in love I am— 
What is’t to me though she sink or swim ? 
Must I go bound, and she go free ? 

Must I love one that loves not me ? 

Why should I act such a childish part 

As to love a fair one that breaks my heart ? 


’Mong thousand thousands in a room 
My love does carry the highest bloom ; 
is chosen one, 
I shall os her or else wed none. 
Though she were dead and at her rest 
I would think on her whom I love best, 
I would wrap her up in my memory strong, 
And still think on her when she’s dead gone. 


I do not feel sure that the sex of the forsaken one has not been altered in this 
version. In “ The Belt wi’ Colours Three” the victim of inconstancy is a girl, as 
in Mr. Hammond’s version. The narrator, rising at dawn from a restless pillow, 
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wanders into the garden and hears a fair maid sighing and tearing her yellow hair. 
The refrain of her song is : 

(She ciied] ‘‘ For me there is no comfort, 

And for me now there is no supplie, 


Let ne’er a lass love any young man 
Until she know that she lovéd be!” 


Then follow the three gifts : 


“ The firsten thing my lad ga’e to me, 
It was a cap well lined wi’ lead, 
And aye the langer that I wore it 
It grew the heavier on my head. 
Oh, for me now there is no comfort, etc. 


The nexten thing my lad ga’e to me 
It was a mantle wi’ sorrow lined ; 
And lang will I wear that black mantle 
Till one to borrow it I find. 
Oh, for me now there is no comfort, etc. 


The thirden thing my lad ga’e me 

It was a belt wi’ colours three ; 

The first was shame, the next was sorrow, 
And the last of all sad miserie.”’ 


After this follow four lines very like those in ‘“‘ As I cam’ doun by yon Castle wa’ ”’ 
(sent to Johnson’s Museum in 1792 by Burns) in which the girl’s hope to better her 
fortune by climbing “‘ as high a tree” and finding ‘ as rich a nest,’ is countered by 
the jeer of the listener. Christie traces this air and song of ‘‘ The Belt wi’ Colours 
Three,” through relatives, ‘far into the last [7.e. the eighteenth] century.” 

It seems possible that at least two distinct ballads—one of a forsaken youth, the 
other of a forsaken girl—have become merged in one in the above version. The gift 
of cap, mantle, and belt might as fittingly be made to a man by a woman as vice-versa, 
and the boast of climbing higher to harry a richer nest (which occurs also in the old 
Scottish ‘ As I cam doun by yon Castle wa’ ’’) is more in keeping with the rejected 
suitor’s conventional method of redressing his ill-fortune and regaining his self- 
esteem than when placed in the mouth of a woman. Moreover the answering jeer 
(in the last verse of “‘ The Belt wi’ Colours Three ”’) that if the cherry-tree be climbed 
e’er the cherries are ripe the gardener may throw the intruder over the garden dyke 
certainly suggests that the climber is pictured as a man, not a girl. In any case it 
is obvious that in ‘“‘ The Prickly Rose,’ ‘‘ The Belt wi’ Colours Three” and “ Deep 
in Love’”’ the sex of the narrator has alternated—as in other versions of the ballad 
or ballads—according to the inclination or understanding of its singer. 

I append Christie’s tunes, of which I have not transcribed the second strains, from 


the doubt which exists as to the stanzas consisting of eight instead of the usual four 
lines. —A. G. G. 
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THE PRICKLY ROSE. 
Curistie’s 7raditional Ballad Airs, Vou. p. 226. 


THE BELT WI’ COLOURS THREE. 
Curistizg’s 7raditional Ballad Airs, Vou. p. 226. 


17.—THE ALEHOUSE; or, DIED OF LOVE. 
[A BRISK YOUNG LAD HE COURTED ME.] 


FIRST VERSION. 

SunG By Mr. Henry Way, 

Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. AT BRIDPORT UNION, May, 1906. 
4 


SECOND VERSION. 
SuNG By Mrs. Tuck, 


Noted by H. EB. D. Hammond. 


e 
Pt AT BEAMINSTER, JUNE, 1906 

~ 
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Mr. Hammond gives no words for Mr. Way’s tune but refers us to the text “ There 
were three worms” (Journal, Vol. v, p. 188). Mrs. Tuck’s tune was sung “ to the 
usual words.” Compare both tunes with the Lancashire “ A brisk young Sailor,” 
Vol. v, p. 183, and the words with ‘‘ Deep in Love” and “ In Yorkshire Park ” in 
this Journal. Copious references for the many tunes, variants and texts of this very 
favourite type of song are in Journal, Vol. v, pp. 181-9. The airs given here are 
like some sung to “‘ The Outlandish Knight” and are closely allied to the Essex 
tunes to “ Died of Love” and the kindred ballad “In Jessie’s City” in Journal, 
Vol. ii, pp. 158, 159. The latter was noted as “In Yorkshire Park” by Mr. 
Hammond, to a variant of the same tune, but in five-four time. The same ballad 
is in Mr. Sharp’s Appalachian Collection under the title ‘“‘ The Brisk young Lover,” 
to two Hexatonic variants of the same tune.—L. E. B. 


See my Traditional Tunes (1891) for four airs to ‘‘ My true love once he courted 
me.”’—F. K. 


VARIANT OF FIRST VERSION, 


SUNG BY Mrs. BOWKER, 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AT SUNDERLAND POINT, LANCASHIRE, SEPT., 1909. 


(Nore.-—This was — to “ The Cruel Ship’s Carpenter.”] 


18.—_IN YORKSHIRE PARK. 


Sunc sy Mr. RoBerT BARRATT, 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. AT PUDDLETOWN, IN 1905. 


York - shire Park.. a did dwell, A brisk ind, I 


e 
knows him well. He court - ed me,... my ilove’ to gain;... He's 
oN 
gone, and left me full pain. 
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2 I went upstairs and made my bed, 
Laid myself down, with nothing said. 
My mistress come to me and said 
at is the matter, my pretty maid ?” 


3 ‘‘O mistress, mistress, you little know 
Of the sorry pains I undergo ! 
You put your hand on my left breast,” 
[Line missing]. 


4 ‘Some help, some help for you, fair maid ; 
Some help, some help for you with speed ! & 
“No — no help, no help I crave ; 

Sweet William has brought me to my grave !” 


5 ‘‘ Then write a letter to your love with speed ; 
Give him the question if he can read.” 
As soon as he the letter read 
Into the fire he threwed [it] a-speed. 


6 ‘ What a silly girl, then, must she be 
For to think I love no one but she ! 
Man was not made for one alone ; 

Oh, it’s my delight to hear her moan!” 


7 Green leaves she gathered for her bed 
And a feathery pillow for her head ; 
And the leaves that blow from tree to tree. 
Shall be the covering over she. 


See the notes to “‘ The Alehouse, or Died of Love”’ in this Journal, for references 

o “In Jessie’s City,” etc. This Dorset set of words has some original features, and 

a poetical final verse. Mr. Hammond met with a good many variants of the tune in 
five-four time.—L. E. B. 
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SONGS OF COUNTRY LIFE AND WORK. 


19.—SHEEP SHEARING SONG. 
[HERE’S THE ROSEBUD IN JUNE.] 


FIRST VERSION. 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. SuNG BY Mr. WILLIAM MILLER, 


DORIAN. Rather slow. 


AT WOOTTON FITZPAINE, APRIL, 1906. 


Here’s the rose - bud in June, the sweet { vi-o- — in bloom, And the 


li - ly and the daf - fy-down-dil- ly To a-dorn and per- fume _ the sweet 


mea-dows in June; Whilst { out the plough the fat ox-en go 
out 


slow, And the lads... and the las - ses a - sheep-shear-ing go. 


2 Here’s the clean-l} milk-pail is full of brown ale ; 
Our table, our table, our table we’ll spread ; 
We will sit and we'll sing, we'll laugh, joke and drink ; 
Each lad takes his lass out on the green grass. 
Whilst out ) the plough _the fat oxen go slow, 


(out of) 
And the lads and the lasses a-sheepshearing go. 


3 Now the shepherds have sheared all their jolly, jolly sheep, 
What joy can be greater than to talk of the increase ? 
Here’s the ewes and the lambs, the hogs and the rams ; 
The fat wethers too, they’ll make a fine show. 

Whilst out, etc. 
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birds sing - ing gai - ly ev - bough. The pink andthe 


Mr. Hammond appears only to have noted one full text of this song, which is given 
above. Interesting variants of the tune, as noted by him, are here given. Mr. 
Bartlett followed his singing of the third version by “‘ Here’s April, etc.”” Notice the 
absence of the sixth of the scale in his first song and its presence in the next. He 
became rather confused between two different songs. 


SECOND VERSION. 

Noted by H. E. D. Hammond, SUNG By Mr. JosEPH TAUNTON, 
DORIAN. 


AT CORSCOMBE, JULY, 1906 


Variant. 


THIRD VERSION. 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. SunGc By Mr. WILLIAM BARTLETT, 
AT WIMBORNE, 1905. 
? DORIAN. ? AOLIAN. absent) Rather slow. 
T t 2— 
a 
The hor - ses goes fast, And the ox - en goes _ slow, Oh! 
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Here’s the rose- bud in June, 
e 
(a) 


I 
+ 


where are all the lads and las - ses that to sheep -shear-ing go? Wisse 


las - ses that to sheep-shear-ing go? 


HERE’S APRIL AND MAY, 
(THE FARMER’S GLORY; or, THE JOLLY PLOUGHBOY.] 


SUNG, AFTER THE ABOVE, BY MR. WILLIAM BARTLETT 
EOLIAN. (6th present) 


~ 
Here’s A - pril and ay, here’s June and Ju - ly, It’s a_ plea-sure_ to 
see the corn grow - ing,...... It's a plea-sure to see the corn grow...... 


So far as is known, the Rev. John Broadwood was the first to note a traditional 
version of this song. It is amongst his collection made in Surrey and Sussex and 
privately printed in 1843. His tune—reproduced in this Journal for comparison— 
is fuller than, and very distinct from all the others under discussion ; although it is 
faintly like Barrett’s early eighteenth century play-tune in places. His Sussex text 
is the fullest of any, having four good verses and the spirited line “ If it weren’t for 
the plough the fat ox would go slow,”’ which is reminiscent of the goad used formerly 
—and possibly still—on ploughing-oxen in parts of Sussex. 

See Journal, Vol. i, p. 262, for Mr. Cecil Sharp’s traditional Somerset tune with 
one verse (reprinted in Songs from Somerset, ist series) and for the text from an early 
eighteenth century engraved music-sheet, “ The Sheep-shearing Ballad, sung by 
Mr. Burkhead, set by Mr. J. Barret’’ (spelt “ Barrett’ in dictionaries of music). 
The text of this music-sheet has three verses and it was sung to Barrett’s air given 
in the present Journal number. He was a pupil of Dr. Blow, was born about the 
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sheep shear-ing go, to... sheep ~-shear-ing... go, Oh! where are all the lads and 


year 1674, and became organist to a London church and teacher of music at Christ’s 
Hospital. He composed overtures and act-tunes for a number of plays, amongst 
them “‘ Country Lasses or the Custom of the Manor ”’ in which this Sheepshearing 
Song was sung (1715).* Whether the traditional airs originate from Barrett’s own 
compositions or whether he used an old country song, such as that noted by Mr. 
Sharp and Mr. Hammond, is uncertain. Mr. Broadwood’s text is more like Catnach’s 
broadside, ‘‘ Sheepshearing Song,’’t than any of the other sets of words, but has one 
verse more than the broadside. As Barrett’s tune was not printed in Journal, Vol. i, 
it is given here through the kindness of Mr. Frank Kidson, who has supplied it from 
two different sources in his library. The text, which has for convenience been set 
under the tune, differs hardly at all from that in Vol. i, p. 263. In verse one of the 
latter we have “ and blew violets blow,” and in verse two “ where we kiss and we 
sing.” —L. E. B. 


THE SHEEP-SHEERING BALLAD. 
Sunc By Mr. BuRKHEAD. SET BY MR. J. BARRET. 
From Zhe Merry Musician, or a Cure for the Spleen. VOL. 1. 1716. 


| 
When the roe is in bed, and the viclts blow. When the 


Birds sing us Love songs on every bough ; When cowslips and ar and 


=== ===> | 


daffodils spread And adorn and perfume the sweet flowery mead; When with - 


out the plough fat oxen low The lads and the lasses ax- 


- sheep - sheering go. (v.2)The cleanly milk pail Is _ filled withbrownale, Our 


* He also composed songs for D’Urfey’s Wit and Humour, His “ Ianthe the lovely ” in the 
latter furnished the air for ’’ When he holds up his hand ”’ in the “‘ Beggar’s Opera.” 


Seep. 81. 
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table, our table’s the grass...... Where we sit and we sing And we 
dance in a _ ring, And d, evry lad has his lass; When 
. out the plough fat oxen The lads and the lasses 
we sheep - sheering go. 
SHEEP SHEARING SONG. 
[THE ROSE BUDS IN JUNE.]} 
Noted by Rev John Broadwood, From Rev. Joun Broapwoop’s COLLECTION OF SURREY 
é Lyne, Rusper, Sussex. AND Sussex SONGS, PRIVATELY PRINTED, 1843. 


Le ere 


June, and the vio - lets are blow - ing; The 


small birds they war-ble on - "ry green bough. Here’s the pink and the li - ly, and the 


daf - fy down dil - ly To a-dorn and oe those sweet mea-dows in June. 


Tf it weren't for the plough the fat ox would go slow, And the 


lads and the bon-my Jas - ses to the sheep-shear- ing go. 
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It may be of interest here to quote the full title and description of the Rev. John 
Broadwood’s collection as it appears on the Cambridge blue cardboard wrapper. To 
reproduce the astonishing variety of types, great and small,.light and heavy, Roman, 
Italic and Gothic, used by the engraver and welded together by forests of flourishes, 
would be amusing but costly! It is as follows: ‘OLD ENGLISH SONGs, as now 
“sung by the Peasantry of the WEALD of SURREY and Sussex, and collected by one 
‘““who has learnt them by hearing them sung every Christmas from early childhood 
“by THe Country PEOPLE, who go about to the Neighbouring Houses, singing or 
‘“““ WASSAILING’ AS IT IS CALLED AT THAT SEASON. THE AIRS ARE SET TO MusIc 
‘““EXACTLY AS THEY ARE NOW SUNG, to rescue them from oblivion, and to afford a 
“specimen of genuine Old English Melody. AND THE WORDS ARE GIVEN IN THEIR 
‘ORIGINAL ROUGH STATE, with an occasional slight alteration to render the sense in- 
“ telligible. Harmonized for the Collector in 1843 by G. A. Dusart, organist to the 
“Chapel of Ease at Worthing. (London. Published for the Collector by Balls and Co. 
“408, Oxford Street, for private Circulation).”” Mr. Broadwood (b. 1798, d. 1864) had 
an extremely accurate musical ear, and played the ‘‘ German flute ” of his day well. 
He was before his time in sympathising with the dialect, music and customs of 
country-folk. Family tradition describes the polite boredom with which his tradi- 
tional songs, sung exactly as the smocked labourers sang, were received by his friends 
and relations. His accuracy of mind, excellent ear and real love for old things 
combined to make him a valuable pioneer. When Mr. Dusart, the Worthing or- 
ganist, was asked to harmonize Mr. Broadwood’s collection he made great outcries 
over intervals which shocked his musical standards. A flat seventh never was, and 
never could be! And so forth. To which, it is recorded that Mr. Broadwood, con- 
firming his vocal intervals by vehement blasts on his flute, replied ‘‘ Musically it may 
be wrong, but I will have it exactly as my singers sang it.” 

His collection, privately circulated in 1843,* was added to by the present writer, 
his niece, and published in 1889 as “ Sussex Songs, arranged by H. F. Birch 
Reynardson ”’ (Stanley, Lucas and Weber; now Leonard and Co.). The full text 
of his “‘ Rosebuds in June”’ will be found there, and can be compared with the 
Catnach broadside given below.—L. E. B, 


THE SHEEPSHEARING. 
(From a Catnach Broadside dated 1825.) 


1 Here’s the rose-bud in June, and sweet violets blow, 
Now the small birds are singing on ev’ry green bough. 
Here’s the pink and the lily, and the daffidowndilly 
To adorn and perfume the sweet meadows in June. 
Now we're all off to plow, while fat oxen draws slow, 
And the lads and bonny lasses a sheep-shearing go. 


* The plates from which the music was engraved are still at Lyne, his Sussex home. 
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2 Now the shepherd hath shorn his jolly, jolly fleece 
What pleasure 'tis to him to talk of his increase ; 
Each lad takes his lass gently on the green grass 
That adorn and perfume the sweet meadows in June, 


3 Here’s the cleanly milk pail fill’d up with mild ale, 
Our table, our table is on the green grass ; 
Now we'll laugh and we’ll sing, and we'll dance round the ring, 
To adorn and perfume the sweet meadows, etc. 


A Scottish form of the air, “‘ The Rosebud in June,"’ may be added, though whether 
it assists matters in the question at issue is doubtful. The song to which the tune 
was sung tells of a young man’s ruse to obtain the old shepherd’s consent to his 
daughter’s marriage with him by asking him for his best “‘ yowe lamb to rear a new 
stock,” to which the old man makes him welcome—to discover afterwards that he 
has been thus beguiled into parting with his daughter instead of alamb. The song 
is sometimes called “ Ca’ the ewes to the fauld, Jamie, with me.” So it will be 
seen that the tune is associated with a shepherd-song in Scotland also.—A. G. G. 


A ROSEBUD IN JUNE. 


[LOVELY MOLLY.} 


From Forp’s Vagabond Songs of Scotland, p. 187. 


AEOLIAN INFLUENCE. 


REFRAIN. 
the yowes to the love - ly Mol - ly.” 
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j 
, 1. As Mol - ly was milk - ing her yowes on a day, Oh, 
, by came young Jam - ie who to her did say: ‘Your fin - gers go 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammona. 


20.—WHEN THE STORMY WINDS DO BLOW. 
(COME, ALL YOU VALIANT SHEPHERD BOYS. ] 


FIRST VERSION. 


SunG By Mr. JosePH TAUNTON, 
AT CORSCOMBE, JULY, 1906. 


» i 


—— ~ 


7 Come, all you val - iant shep- herd boys that stand on Eng - lish 
ground,... Oh! nev - er mind your mon- ey, boys, but free - ly spend a 
CrOWN...4.5 We'll call for ili - quor_ mer-ri - ly, and be - fore we 


go, And we'll drive the sheep to fold,... when the storm-y windsdo  blow..... 


2 It was on the down I kept my sheep ; my heart began to ache, 
The sheep began to play their tongues and I began to weep ; 
And the sheep they were a-sleeping so softaly on the ground, 
CuHoRus. And ’tis Oh! you cruel shepherd boy, how could you serve me so 
As to drive my sheep to fold when the stormy winds do blow ? 


3 ‘Twas early the next morning, at the brink of day, 
My master he came in the field, these words to me did say : 
Oh! you cruel shepherd-boy, etc.” 


4 ’Twas early the next morning, just by the peep of day, 
“ We'll arise ”’ then says the shepherd boy “‘ and go and feed our sheep. 
We will view our little tender lambs amongst the frost and snow, 
(? And we'll drive the sheep, etc.’’] 


5 My ewes are good, my lambs are so; my hogs are best of all, 
So here’s a good health to my true love, the shepherd amongst them all. 
And ’tis Oh! you cruel shepherd-boy, etc. 
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SECOND VERSION. 


Sonc sy Mr. Jesse Diment, 


Noted by H. EB. D, Hammond. AT CoRSCOMBE, JULY, 1906, 
-@- 


T 


ground,..... Oh! nev - er mind your mon - ey, boys, but free - ly spend a 


Ef 


crown. We will call for li - quor mer-ri - ly, and pay be-fore we 


the storm -y winds do  blow..... 


} 


go, And we'lldrive the sheep to fold, When 


See Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 249 and 250, for two texts varying considerably from the 
above, and two distinct tunes, AZolian and Dorian, in common time. 

Mr. Hammond points out that the two tunes here given were probably learnt from 
the same singer who seems to have remembered the air incompletely. Mr. Taunton’s 
second verse has a line too many ; compared with other texts the “ Cruel Shepherd- 
boy ” seems out of place in the song, and perhaps belongs to another. Mr. Diment’s 
version of verse two runs : 


’Twas on the downs I kept my sheep, and they began to bleat, 
And the lambs they lie a-bawling, while the shepherd lies asleep. 
And it’s Oh! you cruel shepherd-boy, how could you serve me so, 
As to drive my sheep to fold when the stormy winds do blow ? 


All the word-sets in the Journal are much corrupted, and hardly make sense in 
places.—L. E. B. 


This is possibly the tune of a sea song with the refrain ““ When the stormy winds 
do blow ” adapted to a pastoral song.—F. K. 


| 
} 
Come, all you val - iant shep - herd. boys, that stand on Eng - lish 
| A 
| 
= 
| 
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21.—POOR SHEPHERDS. 


Sunc BY Mr. MattrHew Hunt, 
erent | H. FE. D. Hammond. AT SHERBORNE, JULY, 1906. 
> 


> — > 


' 
Good peo. ple, all draw near, you quick - a - ly shall hear Of a 


co - py of ver + ses com - posed, My song is ve-~- ry true, and 


that you will al - low, And the fields they are all in.... flood. And 


keep nor lamb nor ewe, For we must all 


can no long -er stay, And theré’e no-thing for poor shep-herds to do. 


(A fragmentary text). 


2 Now the fields [? floods} they are let out and the ditches tossed about, 
It will break the heart of [? every] man. 
With the posts and rails we'll make them rakes and pails. 


And a-milking we must go, or follow the plough-tail [? follow at the plough.] 

To reap and plough and sow, aye, and to harrow we must go. 

For we must all away, we can no longer stay, 

And there’s nothing for poor shepherds to do. 
3 Oh, the farmers used to keep a jolly flock of sheep 

And a jolly brisk fellow all on the plain asleep | 

*But it’s now all over, it will never be so no more. 

For we must all away, etc. 

* ? But now that all is o’er, ’twill never be so more. 
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whi-ther shall we go, the Lord a-bovedoth know, And the farm-ers with their bog-gins can 


4 Instead of doing so, from the country away they go, 
And it’s all for the sake of more gold. 
Instead of rogues being fewer there’s twice as many more. 


For we must all away, etc. 
5 A poor man’s pay is but eighteen pence a day ; 
You have need to double the price. 
And what is that [? d’ye think] to find them bread and drink, 
Six children, the man and his wife ? 
Whilst the rich do play their cards, aye, the poor will all be starved, 
To live on bread and water, don’t you think it very hard ? 
And we must all away, we can no longer stay, 
For there’s nothing for poor shepherds to do. 


6 Here’s a health unto his Majesty .. . 
[This ends the MS. text.—Ep.} 
The tune of this song recalls a type of Irish air found in both common and six- 
eight time. Mr. Hammond's singer could only remember two complete verses. It is 
doubtful whether the lines in the fragmentary stanzas are in correct position.—L. E. B. 


There is obviously some connection between this tune and that of the “ Crook and 
Plaid ” printed below. According to Robert Ford, the well-known Scottish country 
song was written by Henry Scott Riddell (1798-1870) whose early years were em- 
ployed in the shepherd’s calling, to supplement a song of questionable character 
called ‘ The Plough Boy,’ ”’ of which the above was presumably the tune. (Isobel 
Pagan also wrote a song called ‘“‘ The Crook and Plaid’’). Whether the Dorset 
shepherds’ song is a shortened form of “ The Ploughboy ”’ or “ Crook and Plaid,” 
or the latter a lengthened form of the Dorset tune would require further investiga- 
tion. It will be noted that the Scottish tune is a variant of Mr. Baring-Gould’s tune 
to “ The Oxen Ploughing.”—A. G. G. 


THE CROOK AND PLAID. 
From Curistie’s 7raditional Ballad Airs, VOL. Ul, p. 264. 


| 
CHORUS. 
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22.—I AM A BRISK LAD. 
[BRAVE BOYS.] 


FIRST VERSION, 


Noted by H. E. Hammond. SunGc By Mr. Georce Dowpen, 
OF LACKINGTON, PIDDLEHINTON, IN 1905. 


I am = a brisk lad, but my for-tune is bad, And I am most won- der- ful 


is 


POOT......045 Oh in- deed I in - tend my life for to mend, And to 


a 


build a house down on the moor, my brave boys,And to build a housedownon the moor... 


2 My father he do keep fat oxen and sheep, 
And a neat little nag on the downs. 
In the middle of the night when the moon do shine bright 
There’s a number of work to be done, my brave boys, 
There’s a number of work to be done. 


3. Then I'll ride all around in another man’s ground, 
And I’ll take a fat sheep for my own ; 
Oh, I’tl end of his life by the aid of my knife, 
And then I will carry him home, my brave boys, 
And then I will carry him home. 


4 My children they will pu’ his skin from the ewe, 
And I'll be in a place where there’s none ; 
When the constable do come, I’ll stand with my gun, 
And swear all I have is my own, my brave boys, 
And swear all I have is my own. 


SECOND VERSION. 


Noted by H. E. D, Hammond. SuNnG BY Mrs. SARTIN, 
at CORSCOMBE, JULY, 1906. 


? AOLIAN DORIAN, (6th absent) 

I 


am brisk lad, ete. 
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The words sung by Mrs. Sartin (second version) were practically the same as Mr. 
Dowden’s. For many variants of this favourite tune, in common time, see ‘‘ Georgie,” 
Journal, Vol. iv, pp. 332-3, and carols of several kinds, Journal, Vol. iv, pp. 15-26. 
Chappell’s notes, under the head of “ Cupid’s Trepan ”’ give the history of the uses 
to which the “ Brave Boys ”’ refrain was put, more especially in ballad-opera. His 
six-eight tune in Popular Music seems very remotely allied to Mr. Hammond's here 
given. Mr. Hammond collected two Dorset versions in common time, to “ Georgie” 
(see above).—L. E. B. 


23.—ONE MAN CAME OVER. THE PLAIN. 
[COUNTING SONG I.] 


SuNG By Mr. GrorGe Moore, 
Noted by E. D. Hammond, Ar Hazecpury, BRYAN, 1N 1906, 


One man cameo - ver the To down my _ mea-dow, 


Two men came o- ver the plain To car -ry my hay to - geth- er. 


plain mow 


car-ry it a - way Out of my jol-ly mea - dow. 


Variant. 


? jol - mea - dow......... 


No note has been left to describe how this should be sung. Apparently the song 
is repeated up to “‘ twelve men.”’ The repeat-marks are copied from Mr. Hammond's, 
but one would suppose that the B and A of the second part of the tune are to be 
repeated as often as wanted (up to “‘ twelve men ”’) before finishing the rest of the 
tune. The collector compared this song with ‘‘ One man shall shear my wethers,” 
, which is given in this Journal. He expressly omitted putting an eighth bar to the 

phrases in “‘ One man came over the plain,” as the singer markedly observed none. 

—L. E. B. 
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| 
One man, two men, three men and ta) more to make my hay, To 
a 
(2) 
= = 


This song, in several varieties, is pretty well known. I have a variant of it, but 
very imperfect.—F. K. 


ONE MAN WENT TO MOW. 


SUNG BY SOLDIERS AT TRAINING CENTRES, 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. DURING Tas War. 
4 


1, One man went to mow,.... Went to mow a mea-dow, One man and his 
2. (Two men) 
* 2nd os 
Went: | to mow a_ mea- dow. Two men, one man and his, etc. 


N B.—The quavers between the brackets are increased in number as required, for each successive verse. 


The above version was much used as a marching-song by soldiers in training at 
Southport during the late war, the tune being identical with that printed in Tommy’s 
Tunes, collected by Second-Lieutenant F. T. Nettleingham (1917). The version in 
Tommy’s Tunes runs to ten verses—the climax being that ‘‘ Ten men, nine men, 
eight men, seven men, six men, five men, four men, three men, two men, one man 
and his dawg 

NEVER mowed that meadow.” 


—A.G.G 
24.—ONE MAN SHALL SHEAR MY WETHERS. 
[COUNTING SONG 2.] 

Sunc BY Mr. WILLIAM BROWN, 

Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. at NETHER CoMPTON, JULY, 1906. 

15¢ time. One shall shear weth - ers, One man, no more... shall 


shear my weth-ers, my ewes, my lambs and rams, And {bind the } wool to - 
wind their 


And {ind the wool to 
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* Repeat as needful. 


J 4 


nd time.One man_ shall shear weth - ers, Three men, two men, 
etc. 
one man and “no more,...... shall 


* See the note on this song. 


Mr. Hammond has left a note describing the way in which this song was sung. It 
was repeated, but after the first verse the phrase marked “ Repeat ’’ was introduced, 
adding to the number of men backwards (apparently adding two more with every 
verse-repetition up to “ twelve men ’’) and then diminishing with each repetition 
until ‘‘ one man ”’ remained, as at the beginning. Beyond this short note there is 
nothing to say how the song was performed, and therefore the foregoing may not be 
a perfectly accurate description. No doubt it was a “ forfeit-song.” The tune is 
like ‘‘ The jolly old Hawk,” a Somerset counting-song in Journal, Vol. v, where there 
is a large section devoted to “ Forfeit Songs, Cumulative Songs, etc.,’’ and their 
history.* See also ‘‘ One man came over the plain ” in this Journal.—L. E. B. 


25.—A HEALTH TO MASTER, SHEPHERD AND HERDS. 


FIRST TUNE. 
SuNG BY Mr. WM. MILLER, 
Noted by £. D. Hammond. AT WoorTon FITzPAINE, APRIL, 1906. 
we 
Here's a health to our Mas - ter, for the good of his flock, Like- 
‘ (2) 
an ia 
== 


the Shep-herd, his crook and his dog, To all the dumb crea-tures that 


feed on the field, all their wild na-tures the fruits they do yield. 


* See Appendix in this Journal. 


t Repeat the “health,” altering the last sentence to ‘‘So drink all your liquor, And fill up 
once more.” 


go 


|_| 


T T T I 


y 
For the dung serves the  corn-ground, And the wool clothes the poor, So 


{ = H 
drink half your li - quor, And don’t drink no more. 


Variant. 


SECOND TUNE. 


Sune By Mr. TAUNTON, 
Noted by H. D. Hammond. aT CorscomBe, JULY, 1906. 


Here’s a health un-to our Mas - ter for the good of his flock; Like - 


- wise un-to the shep - herd, his crook and his dog. Here's to 


all...... they dumb crea - turesthat feed on the field, Here’sto all they wild 
dung willserve the corn - land, the woolwillclothethe poor,  So...... drink half your 


na tures, for the good they do _ yield, 
li - quor, and on't drink no more. 


* Repeat the “‘ health,” altering the last sentence to ‘‘ So drink all your liquor, and fill up once more.“ 


It is interesting to see by what simple means similar words can be made to fit 
either common or triple time, as in tunes 1 and 2. The second tune has some likeness 
to that of “‘ The Crocodile” in English County Songs, which was noted also in Dorset, 
but if put into the minor key it appears closely allied to a traditional tune often sung 
to ‘“‘ The Nobleman and Thresherman.” ‘‘ The Crocodile” air has done duty for 
many folk-songs, and Mr. Kidson has pointed out that a printed version of it was 
sung in 1840 to the title ‘‘ The Great Meat Pie.’ It is not absolutely clear from Mr. 
Hammond’s notes whether the whole “ Health” was repeated, or oniy the secona 
half of the tune. In the first tune there are no repeat-maiks. The wording of the 
footnotes is mine, based on what the notes seem best to imply.—L. &. B. 


gi 
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26.—OH ! MADAM, I WILL GIVE TO THEE. 
(THE BELLS OF CANTERBURY ; OR KEYS OF HFAVEN.] 


FIRST VERSION. 


SUNG BY Mrs. STEER, 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. AT SoutH PERROT, JULY, 1906 


(He) “Oh! Ma - dam, will give to thee a fine silk gown, With 


four and twen-ty floun-ces a-hang-ing to the ground, If youwill be my joy, my 


= SSS 


jew-el and my dear, And go walk - ing with me an - y - where.” (SHE)‘“‘In - 


- deed I won't ac-cept of a fine silk gown, With four and canter floun - ces 


hang-ing to the ground! I won't be your joy, your jew-el or your dear, Or 


= 


walk - ing with you an - y - where!” (He) ‘‘Oh! Jack, my boy, what 


should the mat-ter be, That I should love this la - dy fair and she will not love me?” 


(Jack) ‘‘Oh! mas-ter, mas - ter, you've no need to fear, For she will be your joy, your 


yew el and your dear, And go walk - ing with you an - y - where,” 


y2 


| 
go 


The succeeding verses follow the same order. Unfortunately Mr. Hammond only 


alludes to the offers of : 

A pair of shoes of cork, 
A little silver bell, 

A little greyhound, 

The bells of Canterbury, 
The keys of my heart. 


PS??? 


However, the missing lines of each verse can be reconstituted with the help of the 
well-known texts in Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes, etc. This song is still acted by 
country singers, and the introduction of ‘‘ Jack” and his master’s conversation give 
additional dramatic scope. Another singer of South Perrot had the following : 


‘Oh! Madam, I will give to thee the bed of down so soft, 
And - shall lie under, and I will lie aloft, 
otc.” 
“Oh! Madam, I will give to thee a fine knit cap, 
= Hye: on the border and netting on the top, 
etc ” 


and his last verse ran : 


“Oh! man Jan ; here’s forty pounds for thee, 
I shouldn’t ’a had this lady dear if it hadn’t been for thee ! 
And now she’s my joy, my joy and my dear, 
She’ll walk and talk with me anywhere.” 


SECOND VERSION, 


Tune noted by H. A. Jeboult. Sunec By Mrs. GULLIVER, 
Words noted by H. E. D. Hammond, AT COMBE FLOREY, SOMERSET, IN 1905. 


== 


(He) ‘‘Oh, Ma-dam, I will give tothee a new silk-en gownd, With five and thir - ty 


floun - ces a- bob-bing to the ground, If youll be my _ bride, my 


joy and my dear, If you'll go a - walk~- ing with me _ an - y- where.” 


(She) ‘‘ No, indeed I won’t accept of your new silken gownd 
With five and thirty flounces a-bobbing to the ground | 
I won’t be your bride, nor your joy, nor your dear, 
I won’t go a-walking with you anywhere !” 
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(He)* “Oh! man Jan, what can the matter be ? 
You see I love this lady, but she won’t love me, 
She won’t be my love, nor my joy, nor my dear, 
She won’t go a-walking with me anywhere ! ”’ 
(Jan.) “ Oh! you court her, court her, master, you court her ; never fear ! 
For she'll be your love, and your joy, and your dear ; 
She’ll go a-walking with you anywhere !”’ 


2 (He) ‘Oh! madam, I will give to thee a little set of bells [silver bell} 

For to call up your servants when you're not well, 
If, etc.” 

(She) ‘‘ No, indeed I won’t accept, etc. 
For to call up, etc. 
I won’t be your bride, etc. 
I won’t go a-walking, etc.” 

(He) ‘‘ Oh! man Jan, etc.” 

(Jan) ‘Oh! you court her, etc.” 


3 (He) ‘Oh! madam, I will give to thee a cushion full of pins 
For to pin up the baby’s white musselins, 
If, etc. 
(She) ‘‘ No indeed, I won’t t, etc. 
To pin up my baby’s, etc.” 
(Chorus as before.) 


4 (He) “Oh! madam, I will give to thee a little greyhound ; 
Of every hair upon his back ’tis worth a thousand pound.” 
(She) ‘‘ No indeed, I won’t accept, etc. 
If every hair, etc.” 
[Chorus as before.) 


5 (He) ‘‘Oh! madam, I will give to thee the keys of my heart, 
To lock it up for ever, and never more depart, t 
If you’ll be my love, etc. 
If you'll go a-walking with me anywhere.” 

(She) ‘‘ Yes, indeed, I will accept of the keys of thy heart, 

I'll lock it up for ever, and never more depart ; 
For you'll be my love, my joy, and my dear, 
And I'll go a-walking with you anywhere | ”’ 

Mrs. Gulliver’s tune-version seems to have undergone modernising influences. 
Her text, however, is good and has original points. Mr. Hammond has left the 
following note : “ Mrs. Gulliver tells me that at intervals throughout the song dancing 
(to the polka-step) used to take place. Perhaps these intervals are marked by the 
chorus ‘Oh! man Jan! etc.’ which would be sung by the dancers and onlookers 
together, or by the onlookers only.’’ Two of Mr. Cecil Sharp’s Somerset tunes are 
distinct from Mrs. Gulliver’s, but one noted by him at Huish Episcopi is a variant 
of hers. For other tunes, texts and references see Journal, Vol. ii, pp. 85-8, Songs 
from Somerset and English Songs from the Southern Appalachians.—L. E. B. 


* Sometimes ‘ Old Man Jan.” 


t Miss Gilchrist has pointed out that it is perhaps not generally known that the old form of 
words in the marriage service was “ Till death us depart.” 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE ON “JOLLY OLD HAWK” 
AND “THE LADIES’ PLEASURE” (MORRIS TUNE). 


By Lucy E. Broapwoop. 


Since the cumulative song “ Jolly old Hawk ” appeared in Journal, Vol. v, p. 282, 
I have found in Coussemaker’s Chants Pop. des Flamands de France (1856), p. 401, 
a child’s song (non-cumulative) of two verses, about one Anne-Marie and her selling 
of pots. It was still much sung in the neighbourhoods of Bailleul and Dunkerque 
(Dept. du Nord, France) circa 1856. This Flemish song-tune should be compared 
with the Gloucestershire morris-dance “ Ladies’ Pleasure’’ in Mr. Cecil Sharp’s 
Morris Book, Part V (1913), and with “ Jolly old Hawk” noted by Mr. Sharp in 
Somerset. In a lesser degree it has a likeness also to Mr. Sharp’s ‘“ Gently, Johnny, 
my Jingalow ’” in Folk-Songs from Somerset. It is interesting that in her notes on 
“ Jolly old Hawk ”’ Miss Gilchrist should have suggested a possible French origin 
for the words ‘“ Gently, Johnny, my Jingalow”’ and have pointed out a likeness 
between the musical phrases common to the latter and to “ Jolly old Hawk ”’ and the 
Paris students’ refrain ‘‘ Auprés de ma blonde.’ It is evidently a dance-tune, 
whether Flemish, French or English originally.—L. E. B. 


MARITJE VAN VORMEZEELE. 
[A CHILD’S SONG.] 


From CousseMAKER’s Chants Pop, des Flamands de France (1856), p. 13} 


e 
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OBITUARY. 


SIR ERNEST CLARKE. 


BORN FEBRUARY 21ST, 1856. DIED MARCH 3RD, 1923. 


THROUGH the death of Sir Ernest Clarke, the Folk-Song Society has lost one of its 
most enthusiastic and valuable members. For several years, lasting up to the time 
when illness prevented his regular attendance at the Meetings, he acted as Chairman 
of Committee, in which office, owing to his great business abilities, he was able to 
render very valuable service to the Society. He always disclaimed any right to put 
forward his views on the Musical or Artistic activities of the Society but, as a matter 
of fact, his musical knowledge was by no means negligible, and he possessed a good 
baritone voice, which he was able to use to very good purpose. 

His connection with the Royal Agricultural Society—he was its Secretary for 
many years—was no doubt the inspiration for his interest in the Songs and the Folk- 
lore of such subjects as May Day, Robin Hood, etc., concerning which he gave from 
time to time most interesting lectures, interspersed with music. Perhaps the most 
popular was his last, on “ Songs that have made History.” 

These lectures were given in various places, usually for some charitable cause, and 
in a shortened form they were delivered at one or other of the Meetings of the “ Sette 
of Odde Volumes ” of which he was an enthusiastic member and a past President. 

He also took a great interest in Sunday Concerts, and was a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Sunday Concert Society. 

Whatever he undertook, he threw himself into with unsparing energy ; and his 
ripe judgment and unfailing good humour will always be remembered with gratitude 
by those who sought his advice or help. 


FREDERICK KEEL. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


WE have received for review the following very interesting and beautiful publica- 
tion :— 


The Indians’ Book. (An Offering by the American Indians, of Indian Lore, Musical 
and Narrative, to form a Record of the Songs and Legends of their Race). 
Recorded and edited by NATALIE CuRTIS. Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, and from Original Drawings by Indians. (Large 4to., pp. xxxvi, 
584. New York and London, Harper and Bros.). 


This is a valuable contribution to the study of Folk Lore and Folk Song, made by 
Miss Natalie Curtis (Mrs. Paul Burlin), who did not live to see the publication of the 
full edition (1923) as she was killed by a motor-car in Paris a year earlier. Miss 
Curtis had for many years devoted herself to the subjects of American Indian music, 
lore and art. Finding that native Indian songs were absolutely forbidden in the 
government schools she made a direct appeal to Theodore Roosevelt, then President, 
with the result that he became a warm supporter of her work in collecting, and that 
an enlightened policy was shaped in the administration of Indian affairs which led 
to the adoption of many reforms which Miss Curtis advocated. Thus, for example, 
the singing of Indian songs in Indian schools came to be not only officially permitted, 
but encouraged, and a talented Indian artist was appointed art instructor at the 
Carlisle government school, and, for a time at least, was given a free hand to develop 
the art of her race and apply it to the useful industries taught there. 

Miss Curtis conceived the idea of bringing out a book of which the Indians them- 
selves should be the authors and illustrators. The result has been a very delightful 
and sumptuous volume, happily named The Indians’ Book. ‘‘ The songs and stories 
are theirs; the drawings, cover-design, and title-pages were made by them. The 
work of the recorder has been but the collecting, editing and arranging of the Indians’ 
contributions.” 

So far as can be judged by one who has had no opportunity of hearing the singing 
of American Indians, the way in which the songs have been recorded bears out the 
statement that “‘ Widely reviewed both here [U.S.A.| and abroad, it |The Indians’ 
Book\ won instant recognition not only for the amazing accuracy of the musical 
transcriptions, but for the revelation of the Indian's artistic genius." Concerning 
a smaller collection made by Miss Curtis, and published in 1907, Mr. Roosevelt 
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writes ‘‘ These songs cast a wholly new light on the depth and dignity of Indian 
thought, the simple beauty and strange charm—the charm of a vanished elder 
world—of Indian poetry.”’ 

The tunes are admirably noted in conjunction with drum-beats, voice pulsations 
and other characteristics. They are obviously “ undoctored ’’ and show what close 
kinship there is between all primitive music built on short, gapped scales and strong 
rhythms. Many of the songs might equally have been noted in China, Japan, 
Hindoostan, Africa, Russia or the Scottish Highlands. A large proportion of them 
are singularly attractive, and the words—judging from translations made with the 
help of Indians themselves—place the American Indians in the front rank as natural 
poets, 

Each of the many tribes has a section to itself, so that the legends, music, poetry 
and spirited coloured pictures and designs of the Pawnee, Winnebago or Dakota, 
etc., are at once available for comparison. The book contains excellent illustrations 
from photographs, in addition to the native drawings ; and a very full index adds 
greatly to its value. 

Miss Curtis did good work also in recording the folk-songs of Negros in America 
and the songs and legends of some of the native Negro tribes of Africa. (See her 
Negro Folk-Songs, 1918, 1919, and Songs and Tales from the Dark Continent, 1920). 

We may fitly close this short account of a striking book by quoting the words of 
Hiamovi, High Chief among the Cheyennes and the Dakotas. They conclude his 
beautiful ‘‘ Foreword ” addressed “ To the Great Chief at Washington, and to the 
Chiefs of Peoples across the Great Water,”’ and run thus: “ There are birds of many 
colors—tred, blue, green, yellow—yet it is all one bird. There are horses of many 
colors—brown, black, yellow, white—yet it is all one horse. So cattle, so all living 
things—animals, flowers, trees. So men: in this land, where once were only Indians, 
are now men of every color—white, black, yellow, red—yet all one people. That 
this should come to pass was in the heart of the Great Mystery. It is right thus. 
And everywhere there shall be peace.’’—Ep. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 31922. 


(1). The Committee of the Folk-Song Society are pleased to be able to 
report another successful year of work. Lectures have been given, and 
articles written, by several members, including Miss A. G. Gilchrist, Mr. F. 
Kidson, Mr. A. A. Pearson, Mr. C. J. Sharp, Dr. Vaughan Williams and the 
honorary secretary. In addition Mr. Kidson has written a book (published 
by the Cambridge University Press) on Gay’s Beggar's Opera, a work which 
has considerable interest for students of folk-song. 


(2). The Society has to deplore the loss, through death, of Sir Ernest Clarke, 
for so long the chairman of this committee. Though of late Sir Ernest’s 
health had not allowed him to take an active part, the Society must always 
remember with deep gratitude the work which he did for it, and for the study 
of English Folk Song. Since the end of the year, there has also occurred the 
death of Mrs. L. Mond, a lady who generously remembered the Society in her 
will, by leaving it a bequest of eight years’ subscription. 


(3). Many new members have joined the Society, including several foreign 
universities. The total number of members is now 225. 


(4). Number 26 of the Journal, consisting of a collection of songs made by 
Mr. E. J. Moeran, was issued to members during the year. Owing to the 
necessity for husbanding our resources, this journal was only a small one; but 
number 27, at present in active preparation, will, it is hoped, be considerably 
larger. 


(5). Members will be interested to learn that Mr. Frank Kidson has been 
made an honorary Master of Arts of Leeds University, and they will join with 
the Committee in offering Mr. Kidson their heartiest congratulations on this 
well-merited honour. 


(6). In accordance with Rule VI, the following members of the Committee 
retire from office, but being eligible for re-election are ready to act for a further 
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period: Messrs. Clive Carey, Walter Ford, A. M. Freeman, Frederick Keel 
and C, J. Sharp. 


(7). The audit of the Society’s accounts has this year again been under- 
taken by Mr. W. H. Stentiford, F.C.1.S., to whom the Society’s best thanks 
are due, and whose certificate is appended to the statement of receipts and 
expenditure issued with this report. 


(8). The Society offers grateful thanks to the donors of the following 
publications 


Budkavlen Medderlanden. 

Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde. 

Irish Folk-Song Society’s Journal. 

Welsh Folk-Song Society’s Journal. 

Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
The Music Student. 

The Trail. 

The Choir. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
LUCY E. BROADWOOD, 


Chatrman. 


19, BERNERS STREET, 
Lonpon, W., 
November 3rd, 1923. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1923. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Members of the Society was held at 19, 
Berners Street, London, W. 1, on November 30th, 1923, the Rev. E. A. WHITE 
being in the chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed. 


It was proposed by Miss Broadwood and seconded by Mr. Spence that a 
letter of condolence be sent to the relatives of the late Sir Ernest Clarke. This 
was carried unanimously. 


The adoption of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet was proposed by 
Mr. Spence, seconded by the Chairman, and carried unanimously. 


The retiring members of the Committee—Messrs. Clive Carey, Walter Ford, 
A. M. Freeman, Frederick Keel and Cecil J. Sharp—were unanimously re- 
elected on the motion of Mr. Spence, seconded by Dr. Vaughan Williams. 


Mr. F. Keel proposed, and Miss L. E. Broadwood seconded, the addition of 
Mr. E. J. Moeran and the Rev. E. A. White to the Committee. This was 
carried unanimously. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the Society’s honorary auditor, Mr. W. H. 
Stentiford, and he was unanimously re-elected. 


The question of reviving the Society’s Musical Entertainments was dis- 
cussed. 


The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


